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ITALY. 

THE  history  of  Italy  has  been  said  to  be 
that  of  half  the  world;  but  this  is  only  a 
forcible  way  of  saying  how  important  to  other 
lands  have  been  the  events  and  great  move- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  this  south- 
ern peninsula  of  Europe. 

The  Italian  peo- 
ple are  a  mixed  race. 
Etruscans,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Goths  and 
Germans  have  found- 
ed at  various  times 
powerful  states  in 
Italy. 

The  Etruscans 
came  first ;  and  theit 
wonderful  tombs, 
covered  with  paint- 
ings, and  containing 
lovely  vases  and 
jewelry,  are  found 
in  the  rocky  valleys 
of  man  y  parts  of  Tus 
cany. 

Rome — first  a  king 
dom,  then  a  republic, 
lastly  an  empire — 
was  founded  about  753  B.  C.  How  it  grew 
in  power  and  wealth,  subduing  all  its  rivals, 
is  a  subject  of  never-ceasing  interest  to  all 
students.  France,  Spain  and  England  begin 
their  histories  as  colonies  of  Rome.  In  the 
fifth  century,  A.  D.,  the  very  nations  that 
overthrew  the  empire  city  were  civilized   by 


contact   with  her,   her  conquered  thus  con- 
quering her. 

The  history  of  Christianity  in  Italy  is  also 
of  world-wide  interest.  Paul  in  Rome;  the 
early  martyrs,  their  heroic  lives  and  deaths; 
the  triumph  of  the  religion  of  pity  and  love 
over  cruelty  and  superstition,  is  written  on  the 
walls  of  those  great  underground  Roman 
Catacombs,  where 
the  early  Christians 
worked  as  poor  slaves, 
worshiped,  died  and 
were  buried.  When 
Europe  at  last  be- 
came Christian,  we 
again  find  Italy  the 
centre  of  modern 
history.  The  great 
bishops  of  Rome, 
calling  themselves 
pope  (papa),  were 
allowed  to  claim 
the  headship  of  all 
the  churches  in  West- 
ern Europe,  so  that 
the  kings  and  princes 
in  England,  France, 
Spain,  Germany, 
Burgundy  and  Aus- 
tria were  always  sending — and  often  going — 
to  Italy  as  their  common  centre.  Later  on, 
when  the  papal  power  became  corrupt  and 
weak,  the  great  movement  called  the  Re- 
naissance— the  grand  revival  of  learning  and 
discovery — began  in  Florence,  Venice,  Ver- 
ona  and    the    other  cities    of   Italy    in    the 
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middle  ages.  These  were  the  courts  of 
dukes  and  princes,  independent  or  only  tribu- 
tary to  the  pope  or  emperor — almost  inces- 
santly' at  war  with  each  other,  but  nurseries 
of  learning,  arts  and  sciences.  All  other 
governments  sent  pupils  to  their  universities, 
copied  their  fashions,  studied  their  architect- 
ure, imitated  the  Italian  poets,  and  bought 
the  works  of  Italian  painters  and  sculptors. 
Later  on  these  other  nations  grew  and  pro- 
gressed, but  Italy  declined.  The  popes  and 
the     grand-dukes,    the    Austrians    and    the 


The  people  are  handsome,  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes.  They  are  impulsive,  generous,  but 
passionate,  and  excel  in  the  arts  of  music  and 
painting.  In  the  northern  cities  of  Turin, 
Milan  and  Florence  they  are  highly  educated ; 
but  few  of  the  peasantry  can  read  or  write. 
Superstition  and  ignorance  still  prevail.  In 
Naples  and  Sicily  brigandage  lingers,  pro- 
tected by  many  of  the  peasants. 

The  Appenines  are  the  central  range,'  of 
mountains,  in  which  are  the  celebrated  Car- 
rara marble  quarries.     The  famous  active  vol- 
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French,  became  her  oppressors,  till  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  the  late  Victor  Em- 
manuel, then  only  king  of  Piedmont,  it  was 
scornfully  said,  "Italy  is  only  a  geographical 
expression."  The  wonderful  story  of  all 
that  has  happened  in  our  time — how  Italy  has 
become  one  kingdom — free  and  powerful — is 
too  long  to  tell  here.  English  poets  since 
Milton  have  loved  Italy.  English  painters 
go  to  Rome  and  Venice  to  see  better  pictures 
than  have  ever  been  painted  since  Titian, 
Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo. 

The  government  of  Italy  is  constitutional, 
like  our  own;  the  religion  is  Roman  Cath- 
olic. 


cano  of  Vesuvius  is  situated  on  the  Bay  ot 
Naples;  so  were  the  old  Roman  towns  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum — overwhelmed  by 
lava  and  ashes  in  an  eruption  A.  D.:'7o. 
They  have  been  partly  excavated,  and  the  de- 
tails of  old  Roman  life  revealed  with  wonder- 
ful clearness.  In  Sicily  there  is  also  a  great 
volcano,  frequently  active,  named  Etna;  and 
a  third  named  Stromboli,  one  of  a  group  of 
small  islands  called  the  Lipari,  near  the  Ital- 
ian coast,  is  active  every  fifteen  minutes. 

The  animals  of  Italy  are  the  same  as  those 
of  Southern  France — few  or  none  are  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  olive,  lemon,  orange,  maize, 
vine,  citron,  rice  and  tobacco  are  cultivated. 
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Its  minerals  include  iron,  lead,  quicksilver, 
alum  and  alabaster.     Sulphur,  nitre  and  pum- 


olive  oil,   borax,  sardines  and  dried   fruits. 
The  climate  is  dry,  warm  and  genia'     but  in 


ice  are  found  near  the  volcanoes.     Italy  ex- 
ports velvets,  silks,  straw  hats,  works  of  art. 


ITALIAN  BOY   AND   MONKEY. 

parts  of  the  Romagna  there  are'  great  areas,  of 
ill-drained  land   and   marsh,  which  are  ren- 
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dered  uninhabitable  through  fever  for  six 
months  in  the  year.  The  area  of  Italy  is 
118,500  square  miles,  and  the  population 
about  25,000,000. 

Some  of  the  great  Italians  in  olden  times 
were  Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Ovid,  Livy  and 
Lucan;  in  later  days,  Dante,  Aristo,  Tasso, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Boiardo,  Galileo,  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo,  Titian,  Raphael,  and  a  host  of  talent- 
ed painters  too  many  to  name. 

There  are  many  modern  men  of  science 
and  statesmen  whose  names  are  a  pledge  that 
the  brilliant  genius  of  this  wonderful  land 
still  remains. 


the  table  with  Joseph  the  Prophet.  At  one 
time  he  was  called  to  dinner.  I  being  at 
play  in  the  room  with  his  son  Joseph,  he 
called  us  to  him,  and  we  stood  one  each  side 
of  him.  After  he  had  looked  over  the  table 
he  said,  '  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
Johnny  cake,  and  ask  Thee  to  send  us  some- 
thing better.  Amen.'  The  corn  bread  was 
cut  and  I  received  a  piece  from  his  hand. 

"Before  the  bread  was  all  eaten,  a  man 
came  to  the  door  and  asked  if  the  Prophet 
Joseph  was  at  home.  Joseph  replied  he  was, 
whereupon  the  visitor  said,  'I  have  brought 
you  some  flour  and  a  ham.' 

"Joseph   arose   and    took    the    gift,    and 
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[continued  from  page  153.] 

ELDER  JOHN  LYMAN  SMITH,  brother 
to  the  late  President  George  A.  Smith, 
who  now  resides  at  St.  George,  Washington 
County,  Utah,  was  born  November  17th, 
1828,  at  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
New  York.  He  was  baptized  at  Kirtland, 
Geauga  County,  Ohio,  when  eight  years  of 
age.  At  this  place  he  iirst  met  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith.  The  following  incidents  he 
relates  of  the  Prophet,  with  whom  he  lived 
for  several  months  when  a  boy. 

"  In  my  early  years  I  used  to  often  eat  at 


THE   PANTHEON   AT  ROME. 

blessed  the  man  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Turning  to  his  wife,  Emma,  he  said,  '  I  knew 
the  Lord  would  answer  my  prayer.' 

"From  this  time  to  his  death  I  always 
revered  and  honored  him,  and  when  but  a 
boy  ot  ten  or  twelve  years  have  in  Nauvoo 
often  said  to  him  I  was  ready  to  die  for  him. 

"When  playing  in  the  yard  of  the  old 
white  mansion,  in  Nauvoo,  with  Joseph  and 
Frederick,  two  of  his  sons,  a  gentleman  drove 
to  the  gate  and  asked  if  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  was  at  home  ;  when  he  (the  Prophet) 
sprang  up  from  the  grass  plat,  and,  shaking 
the  dust  from  his  clothing,  replied  that  he 
was.  The  gentleman  then  drove  his  one 
horse  up  to  a  tie  post  and  left  the  lines  lying 
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loose,  and  got  out  and  came  into  the  house. 
When  about  half  way  to  the  house  Joseph 
said,  'Mr.,  I  think  you  would  do  well  to  tie 
your  horse;  he  might  get  a  scare  and  run 
away  and  break  your  carriage.' 

"The  gentleman  replied,  'I  have  driven 
that  horse  for  some  years  and  never  tie  him. 
I  am  a  doctor  and  cannot  afford  to  tie  up  at 
every  place  I  call.' 

"Joseph  repeated,  'You  had  better  tie,  all 
the  same.  Your  horse  might  get  a  scare  and 
run  away.' 

"The  doctor  replied,  'No  fear.' 

"  Joseph  seemed  quite  uneasy,  and  got  up 
several  times  from  his  chair  on  the  porch  or 
stoop.  Suddenly  the  horse  started  up  the 
street  and  struck  a  wheel  against  a  post  and 
scattered  the  pieces  for  a  block  or  more. 
The  doctor  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  looking 
after  the  horse,  cried  out  to  Joseph,  'I'll  be 
d— d  if  you  ain't  a  Prophet !  '  " 


FROM    ELDER  DAVID    OSBORNE, 

of  Hyrum,  Cache  County,  Utah,  we  have 
received  the  following  statements  : 

"I  was  born  in  Virginia,  March  31st,  1807. 
Was  baptized  in  July,  1835,  in  Greene 
County,  Iowa. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  Joseph  Smith  was  at 
Far  West,  in  1837.  There  were  but  three 
houses  in  town  at  that  time.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  elder  Peter  Whitmer's  house  was 
a  wagon  with  a  box  on.  Here  were  seated 
Joseph,  Sidney  Rigdon  and  others.  There 
was  quite  a  congregation  including  old 
residents  (Gentiles)  of  Caldwell  County.  I 
remember  many  of  his  sayings.  A  few  things 
he  said  on  this  occasion  I  will  relate.  Said 
he,  '  You  have  heard  many  reports  about  me. 
Some  perhaps  are  true  and  others  not  true. 
I  know  what  I  have  done  and  I  know  what  I 
have  not  done.  =1=  *  *  You  may  hug  up 
to  yourselves  the  Bible,  but  except  through 
faith  in  it  you  can  get  revelation  for  yourself, 
the  Bible  will  profit  you  but  little.  *  *  * 
The  Book  of  Mormon  is  true,  just  what  it 
purports  to  be,  and  for  this  testimony  I  expect 
to  give  an  account  in  the  day  of  judgment. 


*  *  *  If  I  obtain  the  glory  which  I  have 
ip  view  I  expect  to  wade  through  much 
tribulation. 

"In  closing  his  remarks  he  said,  'The 
Savior  declared  the  time  was  coming  when 
secret  or  hidden  things  should  be  revealed  on 
the  house  tops.  Well,'  says  he,  'I  have 
revealed  to  you  a  few  things,  if  not  on  the 
house  top,  on  the  wagon  top.' 

"On  another  occasion  he  preached  and 
chastised  the  rich,  or  those  who  had  money, 
for  buying  land  at  government  price  and  sell- 
ing it  in  small  lots  to  their  poor  brethren  at  a 
high  price.  He  said  the  Lord  was  not 
pleased  with  their  conduct.  'You  say  I  am 
a  Prophet.  Well,  then,  I  will  prophesy,  and 
when  you  go  home  write  it  down  and  re- 
member it.  You  think  you  have  been  badly 
treated  by  your  enemies;  but  if  you  don't  do 
better  than  you  are  now  doing,  I  prophesy 
that  the  state  of  Missouri  will  not  hold  you. 
Your  sufferings  have  hardly  commenced.' 

"I  think  about  eighteen  months  after  this 
we  all  left  the  State." 


ELDER   SAMUEL    MILES, 

of  Price,  Washington  County,  Utah,  who 
was  born  April  8th,  1826,  in  Attica,  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  Prophet  Joseph.  He  was  baptized 
into  the  Church  in  April,  1836,  in  Portage, 
Portage  County,  Ohio.  Some  things  he  re- 
members of  the  Prophet  he  gives  as  follows : 

"  My  recollections  and  acquaintance  with 
the  Prophet  Joseph  are  those  of  a  boy  from 
the  age  of  eight  when  I  first  saw  him  in  the 
town  of  Freedom,  Catturagus  County,  N.  Y., 
where  my  parents  joined  the  Church  in  the 
early  part  of  1834,  until  I  was  eighteen  years 
old,  when  he  was  martyred. 

"His  kind  manner  and  gentle  words  when  I 
first  met  him  in  company  with  my  father,  and 
he  took  me  by  the  hand  ;  his  noble  deport- 
ment when  before  the  people,  his  easy,  jovial 
appearance  when  engaged  in  the  sports  which 
were  common  in  the  days  of  Nauvoo ;  his 
firm  dislike  of  that  which  was  degrading;    all 
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these  combined  to  give  me  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  this  noble  man. 

"  I  recollect  the  Prophet  in  1838,  in  Far 
West,  Missouri,  calling  the  people  together 
from  the  city  and  country  round  about  for 
conference  and  general  instruction,  at  the 
frame  school  house.  The  building  would  not 
accommodate  the  people,  and  it  being  in  the 
warm  season  the  congregation  assembled  on 
the  outside  in  the  open  air. 

"My  father's  farm,  two  miles  south  of  Far 
West,  on  the  rich  prairie  and  bottoms  of  a 
branch  of  Log  Creek,  produced  phenomenal 
growths  of  vegetables,  etc.  Among  other 
things  a  mammoth  musk-melon  was  being 
developed.  Father  said,  '  We  will  give  this 
to  the  Prophet.'  I  watched  over  it  with 
great  care,  and  we  had  much  satisfaction 
when  it  was  ripe  in  presenting  it  to  Joseph 
and  receiving  his  thanks.  Tlie  fatness  of  the 
land  of  Adam-ondi-Ahman  was  apparent. 
The  Saints  were  full  of  bright  hopes  and 
anticipations. 

"The  4th  of  July,  183S,  came  and  the 
Saints  gathered  round  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  in  Far  West  to  hear  the  noble  oration 
delivered  by  Sidney  Rigdon.  This  was  'the 
beginning  of  the  end '  of  our  stay  in 
Missouri. 

"When  times  of  trouble  came  on  I  have 
seen  the  Prophet  mustering  in  the  ranks,  his 
rifle  on  his  shoulder,  encouraging  the 
Saints  by  his  example  as  well  as  by  his  cheer- 
ing words. 

"On  his  first  visit  to  Commerce,  after- 
wards Nauvoo,  traveling  from  Quincy,  he 
stayed  over  night  in  the  little  town  of  Lima, 
where  several  families  of  the  Saints  had  found 
shelter.  I  recollect  how  joyful  we  all  were 
to  greet  him  and  the  brethren  who  accom- 
panied him.  They  were  on  horse  back.  In 
the  morning  we  all  came  out  to  bid  them  God 
speed  on  their  journey  to  find  a  location  for 
the  Saints.  Joseph's  spirited  black  horse 
when  he  attempted  to  mount  him  made  a 
start,  wheeling  partly  around,  but  he  with  a 
sudden  spring  gained  the  saddle  minus  his 
tall  black  hat,  containing,  as  was  customary 


in  those  days,  his  papers,  etc.  There  being  at 
the  time  a  light  wind,  hat  and  papers  went 
flying  around,  but  we  were  not  long  in  get- 
ting them  together  and  restoring  them  to  their 
owner. 

"I  was  present  when  the  books,  writings, 
etc.,  were  deposited  in  the  south-east  corner 
stone  of  the  Nauvoo  temple.  Joseph  was 
there  overseeing  the  selection  made  for  de- 
posit. Perhaps  two  hundred  persons  were 
collected  around  the  place.  When  a  Bible 
was  presented  for  deposit  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  it  should  be  complete — con- 
taining the  Apocrypha.  As  there  seemed  to 
be  none  within  reach,  except  large,  highly 
prized  family  Bibles,  Brother  Reynolds  Ga- 
boon volunteered  to  go  to  his  home,  which 
was  near  by  and  cut  out  the  Apocrypha  from 
his  large  family  Bible,  which  was  accepted 
and  the  Bible  thus  made  complete.  After 
several  books,  coins,  periodicals  and  publi- 
cations had  been  accepted  and  deposited  a 
poem  was  presented  the  Prophet  to  be  laid 
away  with  the  other  things.  Joseph  handed 
it  to  one  of  the  brethren  requesting  him  to 
read  it.  When  he  was  through  Joseph  said, 
'  What  does  it  amount  to  ?' 

'See  saw,  Margery  Daw, 

Sold  her  bed  and  laid  in  the  straw.' 

"So  the  poor  poem  was  left  out  in  the 
cold." 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


BUSINESS  FOR  BCJYS. 


John  Roach,  the  Bhip-Builder. 


THE  Story  of  this  noted  American  ship- 
builder, illustrates  what  is  possible  for  a 
young  man  to  accomplish  if  he  has  the  neces- 
sary determination,  courage  and  ambition. 

The  parents  of  John  Roach  were  only  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  living  in  Mitchels- 
town,  Ireland.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
had  a  large  family  to  provide  for.  John  had 
an  ambition  to  do  something  for  himself,  and 
not  prove  a  burden  to  his  parents,  and  so  he 
managed  to  save  enough  money  to  pay  his 
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passage  to  New  York.  When  only  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  left  his  native  land  and  came 
alone  to  America.  Landing  in  New  York  he 
had  but  three  shillings  (about  seventy-five 
cents)  left  in  his  pocket.  He  immediately 
sought  work,  but  failed  to  get  any  the  first 
few  days  of  his  search.  He  then  decided  to 
hunt  up  a  man  whom  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  in  Ireland,  and  see  if  he  could  help  him. 
Two  weeks  later  he  found  his  friend  in  New 
Jersey.  He  was  employed  in  a  ship- builder's 
shop  there,  and  procured  a  situation  in  the 
same  establishment  for  young  Roach.  As  an 
apprentice,  the  latter  received  only  J  1.50  a 
week  for  his  services.  He  could  scarcely  live 
on  such  a  small  amount,  but  by  working  early 
and  late  he  managed  to  add  some  little  to 
this  small  sum. 

In  a  few  years  his  salary  was  raised.  He 
had  served  his  apprenticeship  and  was  paid 
journeyman's  wages,  which,  by  the  way.  were 
only  ^9.00  per  week.  But  out  of  this  amount 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  his  way  and  lay 
something  by.  He  entrusted  his  savings  to 
his  employer  for  safe  keeping,  and  when  he 
was  twenty-five  years  old  he  had  accumulated 

Jl,200. 

How  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  what 
he  did  during  these  years  of  struggle  may  be 
better  understood  from  the  resolution  he 
made  and  endeavored  to  faithfully  carry  out. 
Says  he,  "When  I  started  out  in  life,  I  laid 
down  a  certain  course  of  action  based  upon 
certain  principles  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
sound.  I  did  not  conceive  that  I  was  a  gen- 
ius, I  was  very  unlearned.  Education,  as  we 
now  understand  it,  was  wholly  wanting  to 
me.  But  I  believed  that  labor  applied  to 
natural  sources  was  the  formation  of  wealth 
and  position.  I  was  a  working  man,  or, 
better  put,  a  day  laborer.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  no  man  in  that  condition  of 
life  who  failed  to  practice  industry  and  self- 
denial  could  hope  to  rise  out  of  the  ranks. 
It  struck  me  as  nonsense  for  a  man  to  think 
of  accomplishing  anything  in  this  world  who 
did  not  have  a  definite  object  ahead  of  him, 
and  who  was  not  willing  to  undergo  all  things 


to  attain  it.  I,  therefore,  determined  to  un- 
derstand thoroughly  all  the  details  of  my  busi- 
ness. This  included  a  knowledge  of  the 
exact  cost  of  everything  and  the  way  to  adopt 
every  product  of  a  shop  to  a  fruitful  purpose. 
I  determined  to  watch  my  opportunities  with 
a  hawk's  eye.  I  determined  to  be  strictly 
honest,  not  only  keeping  the  letter  of  my 
contracts  and  promises,  but  satisfying  every- 
body with  whom  I  did  business  by  doing 
everything  in  reason  he  might  ask.  I  deter- 
mined to  observe  the  laws  of  good  morals, 
good  habits,  to  be  economical  in  everything, 
and  to  be  untiringly  industrious.  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  keep  out  of  law-suits,  and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  what  I  set  out  to  do  sim- 
ply to  defy  all  opposition,  and  peg  away  at 
it  till  it  faded  away." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mr.  Roach  drew 
^500.00  of  his  savings  and  started  west, 
intending  to  purchase  land  and  follow  the 
occupation  of  a  farmer.  He  reached  Peoria, 
Illinois,  or  rather  the  spot  where  that  city 
now  stands,  and  purchased  considerable 
property  there,  paying  his  $500.00  as  part 
of  the  price.  Then  he  sent  to  his  old 
employer  for  the  remaining  $700.00.  But 
alas!  the  shipbuilder,  during  Roach's  absence 
had  failed  in  business  and  the  $700.00  were 
gone. 

But  the  young  man  was  not  to  be  discour- 
aged by  this  misfortune.  He  worked  his  way 
to  New  York,  continued  at  his  trade  a  few 
more  years,  saved  more  money  and  then,  with 
three  partners,  engaged  in  business  for  himself. 
The  hard  struggle  required  to  get  a  fair  start 
in  the  new  enterprise  discouraged  his  part- 
ners, and  Mr.  Roach  purchased  their  interests 
in  the  business,  paying  for  them  in  install- 
ments, and  then  conducted  it  entirely  himself 
Within  three  years'  time  he  had  paid  all  his 
debts,  and  had  two  of  his  former  partners  in 
his  employ. 

To  all  appearances  he  was  now  on  the 
highway  to  prosperity,  when  the  bursting  of 
a  boiler  wrecked  his  establishment  and  killed 
seven  of  his  workmen.  His  plant  was  insured, 
but  the   insurance  companies  refused  to   pay 
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for  his  loss,  they  claiming  that  the  damage 
was  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
his  engineer.  Again  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  beginning  anew,  and  now  with  a  fam- 
ily to  take  care  of,  having  been  married  some 
time  previous  to  this  occurrence. 

With  some  little  help  from  friends  he  started 
again  in  business,  at  the  old  stand.  When 
his  place  was  destroyed  he  had  considerable 
business  contracted  for,  but  he  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  necessary  means  to  fulfill 
his  contracts.  In  time  he  again  became  pros- 
perous, and  was  compelled  to  enlarge  his 
business.  He  purchased  other  iron  works 
and  began  to  do  ship-building  on  a  large  scale. 
The  government  awarded  him  contracts  for 
building  vessels,  and  he  became  widely  known 
and  noted  in  his  calling. 

In  187 1  Mr.  Roach  again  added  to  his 
plant  by  buying  out  another  large  establish- 
ment. He  soon  had  every  facility  for  build- 
ing a  ship  entire  with  the  materials  taken 
directly  from  the  mines  and  forests.  His 
yards  covered  two  hundred  acres  of  ground, 
and  were  valued  at  ;g2, 000,000.  He  employed 
three  thousand  men,  and  wages  to  the  amount 
of  ;g3o,ooo  per  week  were  paid  out  to  men  in 
his  employ.  He  was  now  master  of  the 
greatest  ship-building  establishment  in  the 
world.  It  is  said  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
iron  vessels  sailing  under  the  American  flag 
are  those  turned  out  of  the  shops  of  John 
Roach. 


In  connection  with  the  subject  of  business 
for  boys,  the  following  paragraphs  are  appro- 
priate, as  they  illustrate  some  of  the  qualities 
that  young  men  should  seek  to  acquire  in 
order  to  succeed. 


NOT  ABOVE  HIS  BUSINESS. 

"Do  you  ever  trust,  Mr.  Astor?"  inquired 
Mr.  K . 

"I  do  not  trust  strangers,  sir,"  was  the 
reply,  "unless  they  furnish  me  with  satisfactory 
city  references." 

"Then,"   said  Mr.   K ,    "the  skins   I 


have  selected  must  suffice  this  time,"  and 
paying  for  the  same  he  departed. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  just  be- 
fore the  sailing  of  the  New  Bedford  packet, 
the  young  trader  returned  for  his  lot  of  furs. 
Throwing  the  whole  pack  on  his  back  he  left 
the  store,  but  he  had  not  gone  a  dozen  yards 
when  Mr.  Astor  called  his  name  bidding  him 
come  back.  , 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Astor,  "you  can  have 
credit  for  any  amount  of  goods  you  require, 
provided  they  are  to  be  found  in  my  store." 

"But,"  stammered  Mr.  K ,  "but,  my 

dear  sir,  I  can  give  no  city  reference.  I  am 
a  stranger  here." 

"I  ask  no.  other  recommendation,"  re- 
sponded the  rich  merchant,  "  than  that 
already  furnished  by  yourself.  The  man  who 
is  not  above  his  own  business  need  not  be 
afraid  to  ask  John  Jacob  Astor  for  credit." 


A  TRUE  STORY. 

In  a  country  printing  office  was  a  studious 
young  man  beginning  the  trade  at  ^2.00  per 
week.  At  the  end  of  three  years  his  pay  was 
double  this  sum.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
fifteen-dollara-week  pressman  employed  in 
the  office.  In  the  course  of  events  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  a  cylinder  press.  The 
pressman  confessed  his  inability  to  take  the 
press  down  and  set  it  up  again,  and  his  em- 
ployers were  contemplating  sending  to  the 
city  for  an  expert  workman  to  do  the  job. 
At  this  juncture  the  studious  young  man 
stepped  forward  and  offered  to  effect  the 
removal,  asserting  that  he  could  do  it  properly 
and  well.  His  employers  were  astonished  at 
his  presumption,  but  finally  consented.  The 
press  was  taken  down,  removed  and  again  set 
up,  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the 
young  man,  and  it  was  found  to  run  better 
than  before.  The  result  was  that  the  young 
man's  wages  were  at  once  advanced  to  gio 
per  week,  while  the  pressman  was  sent  to  a 
back  seat  with  a  reduction  of  one-half  in  his 
pay. 

The  same  young  man  has,  in  his  odd  spare 
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time,  built  and  furnished  a  seven -room  house, 
doing  all  the  carpenter  and  mason  work  with 
his  own  hands;  and  experts  in  such  matters 
say  the  work  is  as  well  done,  in  every  respect, 
as  if  it  had  been  executed  by  trained  work- 
men. 

This  true  story  points  its  own  moral. 


Rothschild's  wish. 

A  STORY  is  related  of  one  of  the  Rothschilds 
which  may  never  have  been  said  by  him,  but 
which  nevertheless  is  true,  as  every  successful 
business  man  will  testify. 

"I  hope,"  said  a  friend  to  Rothschild, 
"that  your  children  are  not  too  fond  of 
money  and  business.  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  wish  that."  "lam  sure  I  should  wish 
that,"  replied  Rothschild.  "I  wish  them  to 
give  mind,  soul,  heart,  and  body  to  business 
— that  is  the  way  to  be  happy.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  boldness  and  a  great  deal  of 
caution  to  make  a  great  fortune,  and  when 
you  have  got  it,  it  requires  ten  times  as  much 
wit  to  keep  it." 


AN   OLD   MAID'S  DREAM. 


a 


(CONCLUDED  PROM  PAGE  157.) 

''PHIS  is  the  garden   of  your  life,"  said 

i  the  angel,  "where  I  have  planted  the 
deeds  and  thoughts,  the  aspirations  and  good 
intentions  of  your  life.  Do  you  think  it  so 
utterly  without  beauty  or  fragrance?" 

"My  life-work  planted  here!"  she  stam- 
mered. "Mine!  Why,  what  beautiful 
things,"  and  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
breast  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  as  they 
strolled  toward  the  mansion,  set  deep  within 
the  pleasant  grounds. 

The  flowers  were  so  varied  and  so  strangely 
lovely,  breathing  an  incense  delicate  and 
exhilarating;  and  although  Hannah  Middle- 
ton  felt  some  delicacy  about  asking  questions, 
the  manner  of  her  companion  seemed  to 
invite  her  curiosity. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  these 


are  that  border  this  path  and  bloom  so 
thick?"  she  asked  timidly,  indicating  the 
masses  of  tiny  blue  flowers  with  white  centers 
and  edges  that  crowded  each  other  and  vied 
in  beauty  and  perfection. 

"These  are  the  kind  words  you  have  said 
to  discouraged  and  aged  people.  You  see 
there  is  a  slight  difference." 

"I  had  no  idea  there  were  so  many  !"  and 
she  knelt  down  and  buried  her  face  in  their 
warm  fragrance. 

"Oh,  yes!  all  the  paths  in  front  of  the 
mansion  have  borders,  and  if  you  continue  I 
will  soon  have  the  back  garden  as  full  as 
this." 

She  thought  over  the  words  "if  you  con- 
tinue," while  she  pointed  out  some  white, 
starry  flowers,  growing  in  a  mass  of  feathery 
ferns,  and  asked  what  they  were. 

"Those  are  the  prayers  you  have  offered 
up  for  the  sick  and  helpless,  there  are  many 
more  besides  these." 

"And  those  spikes  of  purple  bloom? 
What  has  there  ever  been  in  my  cramped  and 
dingy  life  that  could  give  such  a  glow  as  that 
to  an  eternal  flower?  " 

"  Those  are  the  days  you  have  spent  beside 
the  sick;  and  those  crimson  cups,  in  the 
heart-shaped  heads,  is  the  self-denial  you 
were  obliged  to  practice  in  order  to  do  your 
duty  on  such  occasions.  Here  in  this  bed  is 
a  small  flower,"  continued  the  heavenly 
guide,  "that  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
flower  in  the  eternal  city,  though  you  do  not 
notice  it  so  quickly  as  some  others.  These," 
and  he  touched  the  leaves  tenderly,  "are  acts 
of  forbearance  toward  those  who  have  injured 
you.  There  are  not  so  many  of  these,  for  few 
there  are  who  know  you  but  love  you ;  what 
there  are,  however,  have  no  frost  on  them." 

"Frost?  Frost  in  the  eternal  city!"  she 
exclaimed  wonderingly. 

"Oh,  yes!"  and  a  shade  of  gravity  over- 
spread the  glowing  face.  "Come  over  here;  I 
have  one  bed  of  flowers,  the  flowers  of  cheerful 
submission,  that  have  been  frosted  by  tears  of 
rebellion  and  sighs  of  regret,  till  I  almost 
despair  of  ever  making  the  bed  presentable." 
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Miss  Middleton  followed  the  angel  to  a 
corner,  and  saw  the  broken  stems  and  rather 
ragged  appearance  of  what  would  have  been 
a  fine  bed  of  waxen  lilies,  but  for  the  blight 
that  had  fallen  upon  them.  She  could  tell 
just  what  they  should  have  been  by  one  grand 
stem  that  lifted  its  perfect  cup  of  snowy 
whiteness,  with  a  dew-drop  rim,  and  heart  of 
golden  glory,  above  the  general  desolation,   g 

"That  flower,"  said  the  angel,  "is  your 
cheerful  submission  to  poverty.  Isn't  it 
splendid?  and  those  vines  of  palest  green, 
full  of  scarlet  bells,  are  the  little  deeds  of 
charity  you  have  been  able  to  do  for  those 
poorer  than  yourself. 

"Here  and  there,"  continued  the  angel, 
for  poor  Hannah  was  dumb  with  conflicting 
emotions,  "are  some  plants  that  have  no 
flowers,  but  if  you  will  look  closely  you  will 
see  that  every  leaf  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Those  are  the  hours  of  work  you  have  done 
in  His  name,  of  whatever  name  or  nature; 
attending  your  primaries  and  Young  Ladies' 
meeting,  Sunday  schools,  or  sewing  garments 
for  the  poor,  helping  with  charitable  enter- 
tainments, and  such  things  as  you  were  not 
paid  for,"  the  angel  explained  in  answer  to 
the  mute  questioning  of  her  eyes. 

"  Not  paid  for  ?"  she  questioned. 

"Yes.  Come  here  and  see  the  plants  that 
spring  up  from  even  the  good  work  that  one 
receives  pay  for,"  and  they  paused  before  a 
sturdy  growth  of  green  shrubs  that  reminded 
her  of  a  lilac  bush  without  its  flowers.  The 
angel  noticed  her  downcast  face,  and  hastened 
to  reassure  her. 

"  They  are  all  right  and  make  a  splendid 
back-ground  for  these  beautiful  things  I  have 
been  showing  you.  Look  at  this  bed  here," 
and  he  led  the  way  to  where  a  great  circular 
bed  of  flowers  glared  like  a  huge  bouquet. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  please,"  said 
Hannah  Middleton,  as  they  paused  beside  it. 

"This  is  made  up  of  such  a  lot  of  things," 
said  the  angel.  "  That  sturdy  evergreen  in 
the  center  is  honesty,  and  the  two  golden 
lilies  on  either  side  are  justice  and  virtue, 
while  the  banks  of  double  flowers  of  various 


hues  are  duties  cheerfully  done,  and  daily 
tasks  performed  in  an  acceptable  manner. 
That  circle  of  golden  russet  brown  so  rich 
and  velvety  next,  are  kind  acts  to  dumb 
animals;  those  bunches  of  scarlet  flowers  are 
temptations  overcome,  and  the  blue  and 
white  and  cream,  like  fluted  pansies,  are 
charity  and  forbearance  toward  the  erring, 
and  these  little  white  things  down  on  the 
ground  at  the  edge,  are  the  smiles  and  kisses 
and  care  you  have  given  to  other  women's 
babies,  and  the  Lord  of  the  garden  hath 
worn  one  of  those  in  His  bosom.  The  green 
leaves  are  good  intentions  that  you  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  carrying  out. 

"  Here  is  a  tree,"  said  the  angel  as  they 
passed  along.  "  Observe  its  stem.  Do  you 
see  that  it  is  made  up  of  dozens  of  slender 
stems,  each  perfect  in  itself,  and  that  they 
unite  above  our  heads,  and  every  one  bears 
fruit  after  its  kind?  This  is  the  tree  of  the 
fruition  of  holy  aspirations,  and  it  always 
grows  near  the  mansions  of  the  blest." 

Hannah  looked  up  and  saw  upon  the  per- 
fect tree  the  inmost  desires  of  her  heart 
wrought  out  in  such  marvelous  beauty  as 
shamed  the  meager  conception. 

"I  have  niuch  more  that  you  would  like  to 
see,  no  doubt,"  said  the  angel;  "some  acts 
that  are  set  out  singly  and  others  massed  to- 
gether in  beds,  but  there  is  not  time,  except 
to  show  you  two  more  that  I  have  planted  in 
alabaster  urns,  and  placed  within  the  mansion 
at  the  behest  of  the  Lord  of  the  garden." 

The  angel  led  her  to  where  through  the 
open  door  she  beheld  the  two  flowers.  They 
stood  one  either  side  of  the  door  in  their 
alabaster  urns,  as  the  angel  had  said,  but  she 
could  not  tell  their  shape  or  color,  for  there 
is  no  word  in  the  language  of  earth  to  de- 
fine their  exquisite  perfection  ;  but  her  lips 
opened  and  her  soul  poured  out  its  bliss  in  a 
song  of  rapturous  melody.  When  the  song 
ceased,  the  angel  said,  "You  do  not  ask  me 
what  these  are,  but  I  will  tell  you.  This  is 
three  months  you  kept  the  sick,  bad-tempered 
baby  of  the  missionary's  wife  who  had  so 
many  little  ones  and  was  so  poor.      But  the 
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brilliancy  and  exquisite  color  came  to  it  when 
you  persuaded  her  that  she  was  conferring  a 
favor  upon  you,  to  let  you  do  it.  That  was  a 
noble  act,  and  there  was  no  happier  angel  in 
all  the  skies  than  I  when  I  laid  this  almost 
perfect  flower  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  said, 
'  What  you  do  unto  the  least  of  these  little 
ones,  you  have  done  it  unto  Me.'  These  are 
but  very  inferior  blooms  if  the  giver  puts  a 
burden  of  obligation  on  the  receiver,  or 
vaunteth  himself. 

"This  other  one,"  and  the  angel's  eyes 
grew  moist  and  humid,  and  its  voice  sweet  as 
the  harmony  of  many  vs^ters,  or  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  "was  no  less  than  the  saving  of  a 
soul.  The  innocent,  guileless  one,  pure 
daughter  of  the  Father,  betrayed  and  cast 
out,  because  she  loved  and  trusted  too  much! 
Woman  !  when  you  took  your  fallen  sister  by 
the  hand  and  bade  her  look  up  to  God,  and 
hope  for  mercy, — when  you  planted  your 
unstained  virtue  between  her  smitten  soul  and 
the  sneers  of  a  heartless  and  cruel  world,  you 
did  a  deed  that  shall  crown  your  brow  with 
radiance  forever." 

Then  the  form  of  the  angel  seemed  to 
dilate  and  expand  in  dignity  and  majesty. 
"  Dare  no  more  to  deem  thy  life  trivial  or 
mean.  Weep  no  more  for  the  poor  earthly 
love  which  only  in  fancy  ever  satisfies  the 
soul.  Not  the  single  alone  but  many  who 
have  felt  the  pressure  of  wedded  hands  do 
hunger  and  thirst  for  what  they  have  not. 
It  is  the  divine  love  you  yearn  for,  and  if 
you  continue  true  and  faithful  you  shall  dwell 
in  it;  life  of  your  life,  breath  of  your  body, 
and  light  of  your  eyes.  Remember  if  you 
have  missed  some  of  the  blessedness,  you  have 
missed  much  sorrow.  Your  arms  shall  be 
filled  with  the  babies  of  those  who  are  un- 
worthy of  the  heavenly  gifts,  and  into  the 
presence  of  the  Savior  you  shall  come  an 
unstained  virgin.  There  are  robes  and 
jewels,  powers  and  privileges  and  eternal 
lives  within  the  mansions  which  are  His 
gifts,  that  I  dare  not  show  you." 

Then  the  angel  led  her  to  the  gate,  and 
they   passed  out  together,  and   traversed  the 


golden  streets,  and  soon  found  themselves 
again  upon  the  dreary  slush,  covered  streets  of 
earth. 

She  did  not  remember  anything  further 
until  she  was  awakened  by  happy  voices  of 
a  group  of  the  wedding  guests  as  they  paused 
in  front  of  her  humble  abode,  and  seeing  the 
light,  finished  their  song  there  : 

Dear  Lord,  please  send  us  blessed  dreams, 
And  let  them  all  come  true. 

And  with  a  gay  and  kind  "Good  night. 
Aunt  Hannah,"  they  passed  along. 

We  who  know  that  God  sends  dreams  to 
comfort,  warn  and  encourage  His  children, 
can  imagine  how  precious  this  dream  was  to 
this  lonely  and  discouraged  woman. 

Upon  her  knees  in  the  early  dawn  she 
thanked  her  Heavenly  Father  for  the  life  and 
opportunities  she  had  not  half  appreciated, 
and  the  guardian  angel  whose  presence  she 
felt  she  should  always  be  able  to  discern. 
She  resolved  that  the  beautiful  lilies  in  the 
east  of  her  garden  in  the  beautiful  city  should 
have  no  more  frost  on  their  beauty  from  use- 
less repining  or  wicked  rebellion  against  the 
Lord's  decrees, — no,  never  again  ! 

Ellen  Jakevian. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Monument  to  President  Young. 


IT  IS  said,  and  with  more  or  less  truth,  that 
the  generation  in  which  a  great  man  lives 
is  rarely  able  to  fully  appreciate  him.  Of 
course  his  immediate  circle  of  associates, 
those  who  know  his  plans  and  motives,  are 
competent  to  judge  his  abilities  with  some 
accuracy.  But  the  great  majority  of  his  fel- 
low men,  not  alone  those  who  enjoy  a  casual 
acquaintance  with  him,  but  also  those  who 
know  him  only  by  hearsay,  are  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  deprived  of  the  insight  into 
his  character  and  achievements  that  would 
enable  them  to  correctly  estimate  his  influence 
upon  the  times  in  which  he  lives.  When  his 
plans  see   fruition,   when   the  foundation    he 
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laid  is  found  to  possess  the  strength  and  solid- 
ity necessary  to  bear  any  superstructure  that 
may  be  erected  upon  it,  then  mankind  come 
without  much  hesitation  to  the  agreement  that 
he  was  a  master  spirit,  possessed  of  the  wis- 
dom, foresight,  energy  and  integrity  that  con- 
stitute true  greatness. 

Brigham  Young  was  a  man  who  during  his 
lifetime  received  but  small  honor,  save  from 
his  own  people,  for  the  splendid  abilities  with 
which  he  was  endowed.  By  the  world  the 
very  attributes  which  made  him  the  conspicu- 
ous figure  he  was  were  quoted  as  proving  that 
he  was  a  man  of  dangerous  ambition.  His 
influence  in  the  community  was  deemed  con- 
clusive evidence  that  he  lacked  but  opportun- 
ity to  become  a  despot.  His  clearness  of 
judgment,  quickness  ©f  decision,  and  cour- 
ageous adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  right  were  considered  to  be  traits  of  char- 
acter which,  however  admirable  in  themselves, 
were  exceedingly  menacing  in  him.  In  short, 
the  world  which  could  not  understand  his  im- 
pulses and  which  always  misconstrued  his 
motives,  would  yield  but  a  meager  tribute  to 
the  qualities  that  in  another  man  they  would 
have  been  happy  to  acknowledge  with  the 
most  generous  applause. 

But  as  Utah  has  become  better  known,  and 
as  his  life-work  has  been  exhibited  before  a 
generation  that  is  more  willing  to  forget  prej- 
udice in  judging  a  dead  man,  Brigham  Young 
s  coming  to  be  regarded  at  something  near 
his  true  stature.  Men  see  in  the  greatness 
and  stability  of  the  Territory  a  testimony  to 
the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  he  as 
its  chief  founder  built.  The  consummate 
foresight  that  prompted  him  to  select  these 
valleys  as  a  resting  place  for  his  people,  to 
the  rejection  of  more  inviting  regions  on 
either  side,  can  be  admired  today  by  thou- 
sands who  come  from  curiosity  or  speculation 
to  visit  the  mighty  community  he  established. 
Every  year  adds  luster  to  the  record  he  made; 
every  day  brings  fresh  assurances  that  his  ser- 
vices to  his  people  and  to  the  country  are  at 
last  receiving  their  just  recognition  from  a 
reluctant  world. 


Nothing  more  clearly  illustrates  this  than 
the  comments  with  which  the  press  of  the 
nation  treat  the  proposition  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment in  Salt  Lake  City  to  his  memory.  Al- 
most invariably  the  idea  of  thus  honoring 
him  meets  with  favor.  Utah  owes  this  much, 
say  the  "moulders  of  public  opinion,"  to  her 
first  citizen,  her  great  founder.  Churlish 
would  be  the  soul,  say  writers  who  were  for- 
merly bitter,  that  would  deny  to  this  magnifi- 
cent man  so  feeble  a  tribute  to  his  noble 
memory.  Such  an  example  to  young  Amer- 
ica, say  men  who  did  not  always  entertain 
these  views,  should  ncft  be  withheld  from  the 
gaze^and  gratitude  of  generations  yet  to  come. 

To  be  sure,  the  people  of  Utah  need  no 
shaft  of  marble  or  tablet  of  bronze  to  perpet- 
uate before  them  the  deeds  and  memory  of 
President  Young.  Stone  will  crumble  and 
metals  yield  to  corroding  elements  long  be- 
fore his  name  and  virtues  will  cease  to  live  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people.  But  the  design  to 
build  a  monument  is  nevertheless  a  worthy  and 
commendable  one.  It  will  show  to  the 
world,  in  a  way  that  worldly  people  will  best 
understand,  that  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
President  Young's  labors  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  gratitude  they  owe  him.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  the  Latter-day  Saints  for 
the  evidences  it  has  already  produced  that 
villified  and  hated  though  a  good  man  may 
be  during  his  lifetime,  his  greatness  cannot 
always  be  obscured  by  clouds  of  slander  but 
will  finally  burst  them  through,  and  go  on 
shining  brighter  and  brighter  forever. 


In  Brother  Daniel  Davis,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Davis  County,  February  25th,  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  feels  that  it  had  an 
earnest  assistant  and  a  faithful  friend.  For 
many  years  his  weekly  visit  to  this  office  was 
almost  as  regular  as  the  coming  of  the  Satur- 
day. He  was  prompt  in  the  fulfillment  of  his 
promises,  always  cheerful,  and  under  every 
circumstance  of  our  association  willing  to  do 
whatever  was  required.  So  regular  and  at- 
tentive was  he  that  he  at  last  almost  came  to 
be  considered  one  of  us;  and  in  his  death  we 
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feel  the  loss  of  a  more  than  ordinary  friend. 
The  uniformly  happy  relations  of  this  office 
with  Brother  Davis  demand  this  small  expres- 
sion of  esteem.  We  believe  him  to  have 
been  a  thoroughly  good  man. 

The  Editor. 


FAITHFUL  AND  TRUE. 


ELSIE  BROWN  was  a  fair  young  Mormon 
girl  of  twenty,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  large 
blue  eyes.  She  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her,  because  of  charming  and  unaffected 
manners.  She  was  always  the  same,  with 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  and  was  held 
up  as  an  example  of  a  perfect  lady  throughout 
the  town.  More  than  one  fond  mamma  said 
to  her  daughters,  "Be  like  Elsie  Brown.  She  is 
all  that  I  would  wish  you  to  be." 

Miss  Elsie  and  her  mother  lived  in  a  snug 
little  cottage  in  the  outskirts  of  a  thriving 
city.  There  was  no  kind  husband  and  father 
to  provide  and  care  for  them,  for  he  had  died 
some  years  before,  leaving  his  young  wife  and 
baby  with  very  little  besides  the  house  and  a 
few  acres  of  land  where  they  lived. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  very  delicate  in  health, 
and  not  able  to  go  forth  and  fight  the  battle 
of  life  alone,  so  by  the  time  Elsie  had  reached 
her  seventeenth  birthday  almost  everything  was 
gone.  The  land  had  nearly  all  been  sold  and 
all  their  bank  stock  had  been  consumed. 
The  young  girl  now  felt  that  she  must  do  her 
share  towards  their  support.  She  was  very 
accomplished,  having  been  kept  at  a  good 
school  all  this  time,  and  being  a  very  studious 
and  intelligent  child  had  got  a  good  education. 
She  had  been  taught  music,  drawing  and 
painting,  and  fine  needle  work. 

With  the  aid  of  a  kind  friend  in  the  city 
she  got  a  situation  as  governess  in  one  of  the 
best  families  there.  Although  so  young, 
Elsie  was  very  dignified  and  gentle  in  her 
manners,  thus  she  soon  gained  the  respect  and 
love  of  those  around  her.  She  kept  her  situa- 
tion as  governess,  and  also  had  several  classes 
in  fancy  work  and  painting.  For  three  years, 
up  to    the    time  our    story  opens,  she    bad 


labored  faithfully,  giving  her  dear  mother  the 
rest  she  so  much  deserved  and  needed. 

One  afternoon  when  she  arrived  home,  her 
mother  noticed  that  she  appeared  rather  nerv- 
ous. She  did  not  say  anything  about  it 
however,  well  knowing  that  Elsie  would  not 
keep  any  secret  from  her  long.  They  had 
always  shared  each  others'  joys  and  griefs, 
hopes  and  fears,  and  were  as  mother  and 
daughter  should  be. 

After  Elsie  had  put  away  her  things  she 
went  and  sat  upon  a  stool  at  her  mother's 
feet  and  exclaimed,  "Oh  what  a  comfort 
mothers  are  !  I  dont  know  what  I  should  do 
without  mine." 

Mrs.  Brown  laid  down  her  sewing,  and 
laying  her  hand  gently  upon  her  daughter's 
bowed  head,  waited  for  her  to  proceed. 

"  Mother,  you  know  Charlie  Dexter  who 
has  been  here  so  often  lately." 

"Why,  yes,  I  have  met  him,"  replied  her 
mother,  smiling,  for  Charlie's  attentions  to 
Elsie  had  been  very  marked. 

"Well,"  said  Elsie,  "  I  do  not  want  to  be 
conceited,  but  I  believe  that  he  is  in  love  with 
me,  although  he  has  not  told  me  so.  He 
looks  and  acts  as  though  he  loved  me." 

"  I  think  he  does,  my  daughter,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown. 

"  Well,  mother,  I  like  him  very  much — I 
really  am  afraid  that  I  am  beginning  to  love 
him.  I  do  not  want  to  love  him,  for  he  is 
not  my  ideal  at  all,  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
not  say  anything  of  love  to  me.  He  is  nice, 
kind,  handsome  and  gallant,  but  he  seems  to 
have  no  higher  ambition  in  life  than  to  make 
himself  agreeable.  He  attends  his  meetings 
pretty  well,  but  I  fancy  it  is  because  of  sev- 
eral sharp  lectures  which  I  have  given  him 
upon  the  subject,  and  so  he  knows  that  it 
pleases  me.  I  want  the  man  I  marry  to  be 
something  more  than  this,  to  have  some  nobler 
aims  in  life.  I  want  to  be  able  to  look  up  to 
him,  to  honor  and  respect  him." 

Mrs.  Brown  leaned  forward  and  kissing 
her  daughter's  forehead  answered,  "I  believe 
my  little  girl  has  a  wise  and  thoughtful  head 
about    love  affairs    as  well    as  other    things. 
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Charlie  Dexter  is  a  nice,  young  man.  He 
has  as  yet  no  great  depth  of  character,  but 
time  will  remedy  that  I  trust.  One  very  ad- 
mirable trait  I  have  noticed  in  him  is  his  per- 
fect good  nature.  He  is  always  sunny  and 
gay,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  rich  and  with 
poor. 

"  Mary  Smith,  the  washerwoman,  says  that 
there  is  no  false  pride  about  him.  He  often 
carries  ,her  basket  home  for  her.  When  he 
goes  home  to  dinner  he  does  whatever  he  can 
to  help  his  mother  and  sisters. 

"I  wish  that  he  would  learn  a  trade,  and 
not  let  clerking  in  a  store  be  the  height  of  his 
ambition.  I  do  not  know  but  what  his  aims 
are  higher  than  this,  I  have  never  heard  him 
say;  but  a  great  many  of  our  young  men  seem 
to  think  that  if  they  get  positions  as  book- 
keepers or  clerks,  that  they  are  settled  for  life. 
I  believe  as  Bro.  C — ,  that  every  boy  should 
learn  a  trade.  His  oldest  sons  have  all 
learned  trades.  Besides  this  he  is  very  eager 
to  have  his  children  intelligent  and  accom- 
plished, and  does  everything  in  his  power  to 
make  them  so.  They  have  every  advantage 
for  good  educations,  and  if  they  show  any 
taste  for  music  or  any  other  accomplishment, 
it  is  thoroughly  cultivated. 

"  I  think  every  young  man  should  have 
made  up  his  mind  what  his  life  work  is  to  be 
before  he  reaches  his  majority." 

"Yes,"  said  Elsie,  thoughtfully,  "and  I 
wish  you  would  talk  to  Charlie  as  plainly  as 
you  have  to  me,  for  I  like  him  and  wish  him 
every  success  in  life." 

"I  thought  that  you  loved  him,  Elsie,  and 
I  did  intend  to  talk  quite  plainly  to  him 
about  the  future  before  I  consented  to  give  up 
my  precious  little  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"Well,  mother,  do  you  think  I  ought  to 
allow  myself  to  love  Charlie,  or  must  I  try  to 
conquer  the  feeling?" 

"  Dear  daughter,"  replied  her  mother,  look 
well  into  your  heart  before  you  accept  or 
reject  him,  and  remember  that  true  love  is  not 
a  mere  infatuation  or  admiration  of  a  hand- 
some face  and  gallant  manners." 

As   she  finished    speaking,   the  subject  of 


their  conversation  drove  up  to  the  gate  in  a 
single  buggy.  He  jumped  out,  tied  up  the 
horse  and  walked  quickly  up  the  steps.  He 
was  met  at  the  door  by  Elsie,  who  ushered 
him  into  the  room  where  her  mother  was  sit- 
ting. 

"Good  evening  Sister  Brown,"  he  said, 
shaking  hands  with  her.  "I  hope  that  you 
are  well." 

His  manner  showed  that  he  felt  entirely  at 
home,  for  he  drew  a  chair  up  beside  her  and 
seated  himself. 

"I  have  a  piece  of  news  to  tell  you  which 
will  surprise  and  I've  no  doubt,  please  you," 
he  continued.  "I  am  called  to  go  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Germany  in  August,  that  is  in  about 
six  weeks  from  now." 

"I  am  indeed  surprised  and  pleased,  my 
young  friend,"  replied  Mrs.  Brown  looking 
sharply  after  her  daughter  who  had  walked 
hastily  to  the  window  where  she  appeared  to 
be  busily  engaged  among  her  plants,  but  in 
reality  trying  to  hide  the  tears  which  gathered 
in  her  eyes  and  dropped  upon  the  buds  and 
flowers. 

The  young  man  followed  her  glance  and 
said,  "Elsie,  why  don't  you  congratulate  me? 
Aren't  you  glad  your  careless,  good-for-noth- 
ing old  friend  is  considered  worthy  to  go  on 
a  mission  ?  I  expected  you  to  be  the  first  to 
bid  me  God-speed,  and  now  you  turn  your 
back  upon  me  and  do  not  say  a  word." 

Elsie  turned  quickly,  the  tears  still  in  her 
eyes,  and  holding  out  her  hands  to  him  she 
cried,  "  Oh,  Charlie,  I  am  glad,  indeed  I  am, 
but  it  was  such  a  surprise,  it  quite  took  my 
breath  away.  It  has  made  me  very  happy  and 
I  heartily  wish  you  success. ' ' 

He  clasped  the  soft,  little  hands  in  his  own 
and  turning  to  her  mother  said':  "Can  you 
spare  your  daughter  for  an  hour  or  so?  I 
should  like  to  take  her  for  a  drive — that  is  if 
you  will  go,  of  course,"  he  added,  looking  at 
the  young  girl  at  his  side. 

"Oh  yes,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  go  if  mother 
can  spare  me,"  she  answered. 

"Yes,  go  dear,  it  will  do  you  good  after 
your  day's  work,"  said  her  mother. 
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Elsie  immediately  ran  off  to  get  her  hat, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  gone  the  young  man 
turned  to  her  mother  and  said:  "Sister 
Brown,  I  am  not  so  good  as  I  should  be,  but 
I  try  to  do  right.  I  have  not  improved  the 
opportunities  which  my  Heavenly  Father  has 
given  me  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  am  wilfully  bad  or  careless,  for  I 
was  really  glad  to  receive  this  notice  for  what 
will  probably  be  a  three  years'  mission.  I 
just  got  it  last  night,  and  hastened  over  as 
soon  as  I  thought  Elsie  would  be  at  home,  to 
tell  you,  for  I  love  your  daughter  with  all  my 
heart,  and  would  like  to  make  her  my  wife. 
Although  I  have  known  her  so  long,  I  should 
not  have  spoken  to  her.  yet  for  fear  that  she 
was  not  ready  to  hear  it,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this ;  but  now  I  feel  as  though  I  must  tell 
her.  I  hope  you  have  no  objections.  I  know 
that  I  am  not  good  enough  for  her,  but  I  will 
try  to  be." 

The  fond  mother  sighed  and  answered, 
"I  have  been  expecting  this,  Charlie,  for 
some  time,  and  still  it  is  a  sort  of  a  shock.  A 
mother  has  a  peculiar  feeling  which  no  one 
else  can  understand,  when  some  one  comes 
along  and  claims  her  daughter's  heart.  You 
were  very  wise  in  not  speaking  to  Elsie 
before,  for  she  was  not  ready  to  hear  it.  I 
think  she  loves  you,  though  I  do  not  believe 
she  knew  it  herself  until  just  now.  I  will- 
ingly give  you  my  copsent  to  ask  her  to  be 
your  wife,  and  I  trust  that  she  will  not  refuse 
you." 

At  that  moment  Elsie  came  into  the  room 
looking  very  lovely  in  her  dainty  white  dress 
and  hat.  Mrs.  Brown  watched  the  young 
couple  as  they  drove  away,  and  said  to  herself 
"Ah,  my  little  girl  was  right,  I  think.  I  be- 
lieve that  she  has  found  now  that  her  boy 
friend  is  the  dearest  person  on  earth  to  her, 
and  I  am  now  the  second  instead  of  first  in 
her  affections.  Well,  I  must  bear  it,  all 
mothers  have  to  do  the  same.  He  will  be 
good  to  her  I  know,  and  I  think  that  he  will 
make  a  true  and  noble  man  yet." 

Neither  of  the  young  people  said  a  word 
or  quite  a  few  moments,  then   Charlie  ten- 


derly told  the  young  girl  of  his  love  and  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife. 

Elsie  was  trembling  and  blushing,  but  she 
gave  him  the  answer  which  two  hours  before 
she  would  hardly  have  dared  to  give.  For 
she  had  found  the  true  condition  of  her  mind, 
and  did  not  need  to  be  told  what  to  do. 

All  I  need  add  to  my  narrative  is  that 
Charles  Dexter  went  upon  his  mission  and  did 
a  noble  work. 

The  three  years  seemed  to  pass  very  rap- 
idly with  him,  because  he  felt  that  the  labor 
before  him  was  so  great  that  they  would  be 
gone  before  he  could  do  any  good.  To  the 
young  girl,  the  time  did  not  glide  so  quickly, 
but  the  letters  which  passed  between  them 
strengthened  and  comforted  her  heart. 

When  Charley  returned  home,  he  claimed 
the  dear  girl  who  had  waited  so  patiently  for 
him.  He  turned  out  as  Mrs.  Brown  had  said 
he  would — a  true  man,  a  kind  and  gentle 
husband. 

And  Elsie  deserved  him.  Jenne. 


Sunday  schools  are  probably  as  old  as 
Christianity.  For  Eusebius  says  that  the 
Apostle  John  regularly  taught  the  Scriptures 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  church  to  young  men 
and  children  on  the  Sabbath  day.  It  is 
quite  likely  that,  to  a  limited  extent  at  least, 
Sunday  instruction  to  the  children  and  youth 
was  kept  up  through  the  middle  ages;  but  the 
greatest  impulse  given  the  Sunday  school  was 
by  the  famous  Cardinal  Borromeo,  who,  in 
Milan  in  1750,  organized  a  system  of  Sunday 
instruction  and  put  numerous  schools  into 
operation.  About  the  middle  of  the  next 
century  Rev.  Joseph  Alleine  established  Sun- 
day-schools in  England,  and  between  the 
years  1760  and  1763  scores  of  Sunday  schools 
were  established  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland  by  Rev.  David  Blair  and  Rev. 
Theophilus  Lindsey.  Robert  Raikes,  of 
Gloucester,  has  usually  enjoyed  the  credit  of 
being  the  founder  of  Sunday  schools,  but  it 
is  a  credit  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  for  his 
schools  were  not  established  in  Gloucester 
until  the  year  1780. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


The  Tendency  of   Modern  Learning. 


[OT  without  some  cause  is  the  present 
called  the  Age  of  Unreason.  The 
rt.  1^3  faiths  of  the  past  are  yielding,  under 
the  fierce  blaze  of  skepticism,  to  the  doubt- 
ing infidelities  of  today.  Iconoclasm  is  the 
watchword  of  the  hour,  and  the  mental  idols 
of  generations  are  being  hurled  down  and 
scattered  to  the  winds.  Even  the  facts  of 
by-gone  ages  are  held  up  to  ridicule — their 
foundation  shaken  by  pretended  discoveries 
of  later  times,  their  fabric  toppled  by  the 
assault  of  theories  which,  whether  more 
reasonable  or  not,  have  at  least  the  fascina- 
tion of  newness.  Men  think  that  inde- 
pendence of  thought  is  shown  by  disputing 
the  accepted  lines  of  thought  of  other  days. 
So,  cutting  loose  from  every  anchorage  of 
faith,  they  turn  themselves  adrift  upon  a 
boundless  sea,  whose  currents  and  counter 
currents  make  them  the  sport  of  the  waves 
and  the  helpless  creatures  of  fickle  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  true  that  the  world  has  made  great 
advancement  in  knowledge.  In  the  arts  and 
sciences  gigantic  strides  have  been  taken  dur- 
ing the  present  century.  Mechanical 
appliances  to  aid  in  the  investigation  of 
natural  phenomena  have  reached  an  unpre- 
cedented degree  of  accuracy.  The  methods 
of  instruction  are  superior  to  those  employed 
at  any  previous  time.  The  teaching  of  the 
child  is  no  longer  a  matter  more  or  less  of  hap- 
hazard, it  is  systematic,  thorough,  admirable 
in  its  perfection.  The  advantages  of  educa- 
tion were  never  before  so  fully  realized, 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  it  was  never  so 
freely  offered.      In   these  respects  the   nine- 


teenth century  easily  surpasses  all  its  pre- 
decessors, and  the  world  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  arrived  in  our  day  at  its  highest  point 
of  civilization  and  enlightenment. 

But,  gratifying  as  all  this  may  be  to  the 
lover  of  intelligence,  it  is  not  without  bitter 
alloy  in  the  indifference  to  religion  and  the 
departure  from  the  knowledge  of  God  that 
everywhere  strike  the  beholder.  In  many 
circles  it  is  even  the  practice  to  sneer  at 
religious  belief  and  to  stigmatize  it  as  childish 
superstition.  Men    who    call     themselves 

educated  speak  of  faith  as  nothing  but 
credulity.  They  refuse  to  accept  another's 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God,  unless  it 
can  be  proved  tangibly  to  their  understand- 
ing. They  limit  their  acceptance  of  truth  to 
that  which  is  susceptible  of  human  demon- 
stration. They  refuse  to  leap  trustingly 
beyond  carnal  evidences,  and  thus  deprive 
themselves  of  the  sublimity  of  knowledge 
that  comes  through  honest  faith  and  humility. 
Skeptics  themselves,  they  conceive  their  chief 
duty  in  life  to  be  to  plant  doubts  in  the 
minds  and  make  ridiculous  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  others. 

It  is  against  such  influences  as  these  that 
every  parent  should  enter  the  lists.  God  is 
the  fount  of  all  true  knowledge.  Belief  and 
faith  in  Him  is  the  basis  of  all  true  in- 
telligence. To  know  Him  is  the  greatest  of 
all  knowledge,  to  lose  Him  is  to  incur  a 
penalty  from  which  no  worldly  learning  can 
save.  By  proper  conduct  every  soul  may 
learn  to  know  Him  with  as  much  certainty 
as  anything  that  can  be  seen  with  the  eyes  or 
felt  with  the  hands.  Shall  such  a  boon  as 
this,  associated  with  the  assurance  of  life 
eternal,  be  lightly  thrown  away  because  of 
the  sneers  and  scorn  of  worldly-wise  men? 
No  parent  who  values  the  well-being  of  his 
children  can  entertain  such  a  thought !  No 
child  that  is  able  to  judge  the  difference  be- 
tween light  and  darkness  will  wish  to  take 
such  a  risk  !  With  faith  as  the  sheet-anchor 
of  our  souls,  every  endeavor  to  acquire 
knowledge  is  deserving  of  encouragement 
and     praise.         Without     that    impregnable 
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foundation  for  further  efforts,  mankind  can 
at  best  but  grope  blindly  among  the  rudi- 
ments only  at  last  to  fall  short  of  the  essence 
and  value  of  true  knowledge. 


is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  common  mouse, 
being  next  in  size  to  the  very  smallest  known 
variety  of  the  mouse  family.  Like  the  field 
mouse,  it  is  found  in  grain   fields.       But  in- 
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HAEVBST  MICE   AND  NBST, 
THE  HARVEST   MOUSE. 


T 


HIS  little  creature   differs  from  the  com- 
mon house  mouse  in  its  habits,  and  from 


stead  of  making  its  abode  in  hollow  trunks 
of  trees,  or  under  bushes,  as  does  its  larger 
companion,  it  builds  a  nest  among  the  wheat 


what  is  known  as  the  field  mouse   in  size.     It      stalks,  or  grass  stems.      This  nest,  as  may  be 
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seen  in  the  picture,  is  woven  from  the  leaves 
of  the  grain  stalks  or  grasses  where  it  is 
found,  and  resembles  in  appearance  a  bird's 
nest. 

The  field  mouse  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  harvest  mouse.  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
color  on  the  back,  and  lighter  colored  under- 
neath. Where  it  exists  it  is  a  great  pest,  as 
it  destroys  much  grain.  In  its  nest  it 
stores  away  corn,  nuts  and  other  articles  of 
food  in  large  quantities.  As  much  as  a 
bushel  of  nuts  and  acorns  has  been  found  in 
a  single  nest  of  the  field  mouse,  where  they 
were  stored  away  for  the  winter's  supply. 


THE  FAMINE  IN    RUSSIA, 


LIVING  in  such  a  country  as  we  do,  where 
nearly  all  parts  are  connected  by  railroad 
and  telegraph  lines,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
what  a  terrible  calamity  is  caused  by  the 
failure  of  one  year's  crop  of  breadstuff. 
Should  the  harvest  in  one  section  of  our 
country  be  fruitless,  but  little  suffering  would 
result,  as  the  products  of  other  more  favored 
places  could  be  procured  on  very  short  notice, 
and  the  people  would  not  be  left  destitute  of 
the  necessities  of  life. 

But  in  such  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  facilities  for  transportation  are  of  the 
most  primitive  character  the  conditions  are 
entirely  different.  In  China,  India,  Russia 
and  other  places,  many  of  the  people  depend 
entirely  upon  the  products  of  one  harvest  for 
their  support  until  the  following  one.  If  that 
one  proves  a  failure  they  consequently  have 
to  suffer.  It  therefore  happens  that  local 
famines  in  certain  parts  of  these  countries 
rage  quite  frequently. 

In  Russia  at  the  present  time  an  unusually 
large  district  of  country  is  afflicted  with  this 
dire  calamity.  It  is  reported  that  twenty 
millions  of  people  there  are  suffering  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  food. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  this  famine-stricken  land,  we 
append  the  following  observations  of  Nicholas 


Shishkoff,  who  recently  traveled  over  the 
afflicted  district,  and  speaks  from  personal 
experience: 

"To  see  is  to  believe!  Never  did  I  feel 
the  force  of  this  adage  so  clearly  as  within 
the  last  dreary  days  of  October,  dragging 
slowly  through  knee-deep  mud,  or  breasting  a 
storm  of  sleet  on  my  journey  from  village  to 
village,  and  listening  to  heartrending  tales  of 
dire  distress,  during  my  fortnight's  wander- 
ings in  the  heart  of  the  famine-stricken 
province  of  Samara  in  Russia.  I  was  asked 
by  friends  of  mine,  to  visit  the  worst  district 
and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
the  results  of  certain  measures  undertaken 
for  their  relief.  A  long  time  before  this  com- 
mission was  intrusted  to  me,  the  complete 
failure  of  this  year's  harvest  in  most  of  the 
districts  of  our  province,  and  the  necessity  of 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  to  prevent  a 
famine,  were  the  main  subjects  of  discussion 
in  all  the  county  and  provincial  assemblies  in 
Samara.  We  heard  that  in  many  villages  the 
unprecedented  drought  of  this  summer  had 
destroyed  all  the  crops,  that  fodder  would  be 
scarce,  that  the  peasants  had  no  resources, 
no  savings.  We  voted  resolutions  petition- 
ing the  Ministry  for  a  grant  of  nearly  nine 
million  roubles  (_;^  1,000,000)  to  stave  off 
the  impending  distress.  Ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  July  we  spoke  of  buying  rye  and 
wheat  in  the  south  and  east  of  Russia  where 
the  harvest  was  known  to  be  :'^ fairly  good. 
And  yet  somehow  none  of  jus  really  under- 
stood the  actual  state  of  affairs,  none  of  us 
realized  the  terrible  meaning  of  the  words: 
'The  crops  have  failed.'  A  bad  harvest  has, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  been  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  our  vast  province,  and  in  1873  and 
1880  we  had  severe  distress  in  many  villages, 
distress  that  all  the  efforts  of  our  government 
had  only  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
developing  into  a  true  famine.  But  then 
only  two  or  three  of  the  sixty  provinces  that 
make  up  the  European  portion  of  the  Russian 
Empire  had  suffered  more  or  less  severely. 
This    year    the     harvest    has    failed — either 
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completely,  or  nearly  so — in  twenty-two  of 
these  provinces.  A  third  part  of  our 
peasants,  say  20,000,000  souls,  who  live 
exclusively  on  the  produce  of  their  fields, 
have  lost  their  daily  bread.  Before  I  proceed 
with  my  narrative,  I  must  explain  to  my 
readers  that  in  Russia  rye  bread  is  not  only 
the  staple  food  of  our  people,  but  nearly 
their  exclusive  food.  The  Russian  peasant 
but  rarely  eats  meat  or  fish,  and  though 
cabbage  soup  with  buckwheat  gruel  is  often 
a  standing  dish  in  winter,  yet  it  is  the 
two  or  three  pounds  of  black  bread  a  day 
that  our  men  live  and  work  upon.  When  I 
say  that  all  his  food  costs  an  able-bodied 
Russian  laborer  about  six  shillings  a  month,  I 
will  have  given  my  readers  some  idea  of  his 
frugality  in  ordinary  times.  We  shall  soon 
see  what  he  can  exist  on  during  such  a  year 
as  this.  Between  the  7th  and  25th  of 
October,  traveling  in  an  open  cart  drawn  by 
a  couple  of  half-starved  ponies,  I  made  a 
journey  of  about  400  English  miles,  and 
visited  twenty  large  villages  in  the  district  of 
Nikolaievsk.  I  spoke  with  several  hundreds 
of  peasants  and  most  of  the  local  county  and 
village  authorities,  clergymen,  doctors  and 
resident  proprietors  of  the  district,  taking 
notes  as  I  went,  and  doing  my  best  to  keep 
my  nerves  steady  and  my  feelings  under 
command.  I    never    saw    a    battle-field. 

Friends  of  mine  that  have,  tell  me  that  no 
words,  no  descriptions,  can  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  sickening  horror  of  such  a  scene. 
I  have  often  wondered,  lately,  whether  it 
could  really  be  as  bad  as  the  sight  of 
hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children,  slowly 
perishing  from  hunger  and  cold.  I  saw  num- 
bers of  men  in  their  prime,  with  drawn,  stony 
faces  and  hollow  eyes ;  miserable  women 
clothed  in  rags  (having  sold  their  best  dresses), 
and  children  shivering  in  the  keen  October 
wind  as  they  stood  silently  round  me,  while 
some  old  man  would  be  telling  the  same 
weary,  wretched  tale:  'We  have  sold  our  last 
horses,  cows  and  sheep ;  we  have  pawned  our 
winter  clothing;  we  have  seen  no  bread  for  a 
fortnight.     There  is  nothing  left  to  sell.     We 


eat  once  a  day — stewed  cabbages,  stewed 
pumpkin  ;  many  have  not  even  that.  Some  of 
us  still  have  a  little  bread,  made  of  chaff, 
pounded  grass  seeds  and  a  little  barley  flour 
(this  bread  looks  like  a  cinder,  has  a  bitter 
taste,  and  causes  violent  headache  and 
nausea  from  the  poisonous  seed).  Many  of 
us  have  not  tasted  any  food  for  three  days. 
Have  mercy  on  us,  we  are  dying.'  And 
while  he  speaks,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  I  see 
tears  slowly  welling  from  the  eyes  of  stalwart 
men,  and  falling  one  by  one  on  their  rough 
beards  or  the  frozen  ground.  No  complaints, 
no  cries,  a  dead  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
sobs  of  some  worn-out  mother.  I  did  my 
best  to  comfort  them,  promised  them  speedy 
relief,  assured  them  that  all  was  being  done 
to  succor  them;  but,  readers,  often  and  often 
I  could  scarcely  say  the  words !  I  had  a 
small  sum  of  money  with  me,  but  I  brought 
nearly  all  of  it  back  again.  It  seemed  a 
mockery  to  offer  a  penny  where  hundreds  of 
pounds  were  needed ;  I  had  not  even  that 
penny  for  everyone." 

The  United  States  Minister  to  Russia,  Mr. 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  in  reporting  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  there  to  the  State  Department, 
says  the  famine  threatens  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
ever  known.  The  people  not  only  are  suffer- 
ing with  hunger,  but  with  cold  also,  as  they 
lack  sufficient  fuel  and  clothing  to  keep  warm. 
Two  or  three  railroads  run  into  the  afflicted 
districts,  but  as  they  do  not  branch  out, 
provisions  forwarded  by  them  have  to  be  car- 
ried a  great  distance  on  sleds,  and  this  is 
almost  impracticable  owing  to  lack  of  domes- 
tic animals,  many  of  which  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  famine  starved  to  death.  The  Minister 
further  states  that  "One  hundred  and  eighty 
million  pounds  of  food  are  necessary.  Fifty 
carloads  should  arrive  every  day  in  these 
provinces,  but  only  eleven  carloads  per  day 
were  received  during  Christmas  week.  The 
Imperial  Government  so  far  has  appropriated 
^42, 500, 000  from  the  public  treasury  for  the 
work  of  relief.  The  Russian  Emperor  has 
personally  given  enormously,  and  all  classes 
are  giving  according  to  their  means." 
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It  is  feared  that,  as  pestilence  always  fol- 
lows famine,  the  grippe  in  its  worst  form,  and 
other  plagues,  will  spread  through  Russia  and 
sweep  other  lands  with  a  terrible  and  speedy 
destruction.  P- 


THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  RAILROAD. 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE    159.] 

MR.  KRANTZ  made  a  short  pause  and 
then  continued  his  narrative. 

"  My  business  was  finally  so  arranged  that 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  Russia.  The 
large  contracts  which  myself  and  companions 
had  taken  for  the  delivery  of  cattle  required 
the  purchase  of  a  considerable  quantity. 
These  could  only  be  had  in  Russia,  and  it  fell 
to  my  lot  to  make  the  journey  into  that  coun- 
try which  I  had  desired  above  all  others  to 
avoid. 

"I  determined  to  be  exceedingly  careful, 
and  believed  that  if  I  committed  no  crime 
there  would  be  no  attack  made  upon  me.  I 
knew  nothing  at  that  time  about  the  country 
or  the  conditions  which  there  existed,  and 
was  especially  ignorant  about  the  passport 
system  of  the  empire.  I  took  with  me  a  sum 
of  money  that  was  somewhat  large,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  failure  to  make  the  neces- 
sary purchases.  It  consisted  of  15,000  rou- 
bles in  Russian  paper  money. 

"  I  scarcely  rested  day  or  night  till  I  had 
obtained  the  required  number  of  cattle  and 
had  shipped  them  to  their  destination  in  Ger- 
many. Wherever  I  went  the  kindest  treat- 
ment was  accorded  me,  and  I  saw  many  things 
which  gave  me  a  more  generous  feeling  for 
the  country  and  people.  I  remember  one 
incident,  however,  that  had  occurred  a  short 
time  previously  which  had  taught  me  the  les- 
son that  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  come  in 
contact  with  officers  whose  duty  keeps  them 
near  the  boundary  line. 

"I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  my 
visit  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  continual 
fear  of  an  uprising  among  the  Poles,  who  had 
only  recently  been  subdued,  and  there  was 


also  fear  from  enemies  who  were  thought  to 
exist  within  the  limits  of  the  nation.  Because 
of  these  dangers  the  whole  country  was  suffer- 
ing, and  especially  the  farming  interests. 
This  condition  was  to  my  benefit,  however, 
for  it  enabled  me  to  purchase  my  stock  at 
better  figures  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  All  business  was  almost  at  a  stand- 
still, for  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
dared  not  go  from  one  place  to  another  with- 
out having  certificates  from  the  head  officer  of 
their  respective  places  of  abode.  Nearly 
every  day  one  was  required  to  show  his  papers 
first  to  the  police,  then  to  a  body  of  Cossacks 
who  demanded  it.  In  every  place,  however 
small,  a  person  was  required  to  present  him- 
self at  the  police  station  and  there  receive 
permission  to  remain  for  the  time  desired; 
failing  to  do  this,  a  person  was  liable  to  arrest 
and  annoyance,  even  if  nothing  worse  came 
of  it. 

"But  I  am  forgetting  the  anecdote  which  I 
was  about  to  tell  you.  It  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Russia 
at  that  time. 

"The  son  of  one  of  Prussia's  ministers  of 
state,  quite  a  young  man,  was  stopping  in 
upper  Silesia,  near  the  boundary  line,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  various  formations  of 
the  mountains  and  to  see  the  public  buildings. 
One  day  he  was  taking  a  walk  near  the  line 
when  he  came  to  a  place  where  a  so-called 
"dry  line"  was.  There  was  no  water,  as  was 
the  case  in  other  places,  to  mark  the  division 
between  Russia  and  Germany,  but  only  here 
and  there  partially  decayed  sticks  and  a  shal- 
low ditch  to  indicate  the  dividing  points  be- 
tween the  countries.  This  ditch  was  almost 
obliterated  by  the  storms. 

"On  the  Prussian  side  of  the  border  there 
were  neither  soldiers  nor  mounted  patrols. 
One  would  meet  now  and  then  a  guard,  or  in 
places  where  roads  were  built  and  used  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  there  were  several 
custom  officers.  On  the  Russian  side,  how- 
ever, there  were  three  lines  of  soldiers  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  regular  army  but  were 
given   the   particular   duty  of   watching  the 
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boundary  to  see  that  no  intrusion  occurred. 
Behind  nearly  every  bush  there  lurked  one  or 
more  of  these  creatures,  who  had  more  the 
appearance  of  robbers  than  of  soldiers.  The 
young  man,  whose  name  was  Heydt,  hap- 
pened in  his  walk  to  cross  the  line,  but  had 
only  taken  a  few  steps  when  he  was  con- 
fronted by  two  of  these  fellows.  They  imme- 
diately seized  him,  searched  his  pockets,  tak- 
ing therefrom  everything  of  value,  and  then 
led  him  to  the  nearest  guard-house.  Here  he 
was  questioned,  but  with  great  difficulty,  as  he 
was  unable  to  speak  or  understand  a  word  of 
the  language.  Inquiry  was  made  for  his  pass, 
if  he  possessed  one.  Having  none,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  trespass 
on  Russian  soil,  and  because  of  his  rash  act  it 
would  be  necessary  to  hold  him  in  custody 
for  the  present. 

"In  vain  were  all  his  protests  that  he  had 
ignorantly  crossed  the  line,  and  equally  un- 
availing were  all  his  demands  for  release.  He 
was  shut  up  in  a  cell,  and  the  next  day  was 
sent  to  a  neighboring  ^city  for  further  exam- 
ination. Another  inquiry  into  his  misdeed 
followed,  with  the  result  that  he  was  told  that 
he  must  be  imprisoned  till  further  advice  was 
received,  and  he  might  then  be  sentenced  to 
a  very  heavy  penalty  for  his  violation  of  law. 
He  was  next  taken  to  a  still  larger  city,  where 
he  arrived  with  only  a  shirt,  pants  and  stock- 
ings to  cover  his  nakedness,  all  his  other 
clothing  having  been  taken  from  him  while 
on  the  way  by  his  guards  and  the  Cossacks. 
In  this  latter  city  he  bravely  demanded  that 
whatever  should  be  the  result  of  the  proposed 
investigation  that  word  be  telegraphed  to  the 
governor  of  Warsaw,  telling  him  of  the  arrest 
of  the  son  of  Minister  Heydt.  He  had 
already  made  a  similar  request,  but  the  sol- 
diers had  merely  laughed  at  it.  Now,  how- 
ever, his  wish  was  granted,  and  messages  were 
sent  to  Berlin  as  well  as  to  Warsaw. 

"Of  course  the  father  immediately  com- 
menced to  work  for  his  son's  release,  and 
numerous  dispatches  passed  between  the  two 
governments  on  the  matter.  Everything 
possible  was  done  to  effect  the  young  man's 


release.  The  result  was  that  after  six  weeks  of 
imprisonment  the  youth  was  conducted  to  the 
border,  where  he  was  delivered,  clothed  only 
in  shirt  and  stockings,  to  the  Prussian  officers. 
All  his  valuables  and  most  of  his  clothing  had 
been  taken  never  more  to  be  returned. 

"Such  things  being  possible  in  the  case  of  a 
minister's  son  of  a  friendly  and  neighboring 
government,  one  can  well  imagine  how  it 
would  be  with  a  common  mortal  who  had  no 
such  connections,  and  could  not  move  the 
whole  diplomatic  force  of  a  nation  to  effect 
his  release. 

"My  business  was  finished  and  I  could 
have  returned  to  my  home  had  it  not  been 
for  the  opportunity  which  seemed  to  offer  of 
making  some  money  in  an  easy  way.  A 
farmer,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made,  told 
me  that  by  visiting  his  brother-in-law,  a  few 
miles  inland  I  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  large 
number  of  choice  cattle  at  exceedingly  low 
figures.  I  did  not  want  to  miss  the  op- 
portunity and  therefore  went  to  the  place 
mentioned.  I  there  met  the  man  who  had 
the  cattle  for  sale.  He  was  talking  with  a 
Polish  butcher  who  desired  to  purchase  the 
stock  at  a  much  less  figure  than  I  was  willing 
to  give.  The  owner  therefore  rejected  his 
offer  and  accepted  mine,  which  made  the 
Pole  very  angry  and  he  withdrew  with  some 
threats  about  what  he  would  do.  After  com- 
pleting my  arrangements  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  take  me  a  few  miles  distant  to  the 
station  where  I  could  take  the  train  for  my 
further  journey. 

"P lies  on  the  road  between  Breslau 

and  Warsaw,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Prussian  border.      I  arrived  at 

P and  presented  myself  at  the  office  of 

the  Naczelnik,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to 
examine  the  passports  of  travelers.  With- 
out his  approval  of  my  papers  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  obtain  a  ticket  at  the 
station  for  my  return  home.  On  inquiry  I 
found  that  this  functionary  was  absent  and 
would  not  return  to  business  till  the  next  day. 
This  would  require  me  to  lay  over  till  I  had 
seen  him.     I  consequently   proceeded  to  the 
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hotel,  where  I  secured  a  room,  and  after 
cleaning  my  person  proceeded  to  the  dining 
room  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  voracious 
appetite.  While  I  was  engaged  in  giving  my 
orders  to  the  waiter  another  guest  arrived 
whom  I  immediately  recognized  as  the 
butcher  I  had  met  in  the  morning,  and  who 
was  so  annoyed  at  my  purchase  of  the  stock 
he  had  been  trying  to  get.  He  looked  at  me 
with  anything  but  a  friendly  expression,  and 
then  left  the  room,  while  I  proceeded  to  eat 
the  meal  which  had  now  been  placed  before 
me. 

"I  was  still  engaged  at  the  table  when  one 
of  the  Cossacks  who  hover  on  the  border 
entered  and  came  directly  towards  me.  He 
inquired  if  I  had  a  passport.  I  answered  in 
the  affirmative  and  he  then  requested  me  to 
produce  it.  He  examined  it  very  carefully, 
and  then  said  he  would  have  to  show  it  to  his 
superior  officer.  With  this  he  went  away 
paying  no  heed  to  my  protests  concerning 
the  matter  except  to  answer  me  with  the 
greatest  incivility.  I  therefore  waited  with 
all  possible  patience  for  the  return  of  the 
fellow,  though  inwardly  feeling  a  premoni- 
tion that  this  act  would  involve  me  in  some 
difficulty.  I  did  not  have  long  to  wait, 
though  it  was  the   unexpected  which  came. 

[TO  ME  CONTIN  UID. 


DIALOGUE. 


Trades  and  Professions. 


FOR    SIX    BOYS    AND    ONE    MAN. 

(  Henry,      Raymond,    Ernest, 
Characters.  X  John,         James,  Paul, 

(^Milton,      Willard,        Teacher. 

{Stage  set  as  if  a  school  room.  The  curtain 
rises,  discovering  the  eight  boys  seated  or 
standing  about,  as  if  waiting  for  school  to 
begin.) 

Henry. — I  say,  boys,  my  father  asked  me 
this  morning  if  I  had  not  about  finished  my 


education.  He  wanted  to  know  what  I  was 
going  to  adopt  as  my  trade  or  business  in  life. 
Jiaymond. — Well,  that's  queer.  My  dad 
asked  me  the  same  thing  only  last  Saturday. 
I  gave  him  to  understand  a  thing  or  two,  I 
can  tell  you.  I  told  him  I  was  not  going  to 
adopt  any  dirty  trade  or  stupid  business  in  this 
jolly  life,  but  gently  hinted  that  if  he  did  not 
want  me  to  gracefully  spend  the  money  he 
had  so  piled  up  that  it  'mounts  into  the  thou- 
sands, he  could  just  find  me  a  nice,  soft  berth 
in  some  easy  place.  Just  enough  writing  to 
do  to  take  away  what  he  looks  upon  as  a  curse 
of  laziness. 

Willard. — Well,  I  asked  my  father  the 
other  day  to  allow  me  take  up  such  studies  as 
would  fit  me  to  become  a  first  class  carpenter, 
as  I  am  sure  I  could  make  a  good  carpenter, 
I  have  always  so  loved  to  work  with  tools. 

Milton. — Why,  Willard,  I  thought  you 
more  aspiring  than  that !  To  think  of  choos- 
ing to  be  a  day  laborer  !  I  shall  never  stoop 
so  low  as  that.  I  mean  to  make  my  brains 
support  me  in  style.  Let  common  folks  work 
with  their  hands ;  my  hands  are  much  too 
soft  to  soil  them  with  daily  toil. 

James. — Do  you  call  it  soil  to  work  for 
your  living  ?  I  mean  to  become  a  great,  big, 
strong  blacksmith,  and  mother  says  that  my 
arms  are  just  made  for  such  work.  She  says 
she  will  be  proud  of  her  blacksmith  boy,  and 
I  am  sure  her  approval  is  all  I  could  wish  for. 

Ernest. — You  were  always  a  molly  coddle, 
Jimmie,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  you  are  still 
tied  up  to  your  mother's  apron  string.  Now, 
as  for  me,  I  am  going  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  go 
to  court  and  some  day  be  a  big  politician  and 
maybe  a  United  States  Senator.  That  is  an 
ambition  worthy  of  any  boy.  I  think  boys 
should  set  their  mark  high.  {Ernest  puffs 
out  his  chest  and  struts  about  the  stage  as  if  he 
7Vfrc  a  great  hero.) 

John.- — I  dare  say.  But  a  boy  need  not 
set  his  aim  higher  than  his  wits.  You  can't 
make  a  stream  run  up  hill.  It  is  just  as  good 
to  set  your  aim  to  be  a  useful  citizen  as  to 
want  to  wear  the  clothes  some  one  else  makes 
and  eat  the  bread  some  one  else  earns.     I  am 
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not  ashamed  of  my  father,  who  is  a  farmer, 
and  I  want  tg  help  him  as  long  as  he  lives  and 
then  take  the  farm  after  him.  I  dare  any  boy 
or  man  to  call  me  low  or  mean  in  my  aim,  or 
my  work. 

Paul. — We  don't  want  to  quarrel,  boys,  for 
we  can  all  be  just  as  good  as  we  please  and 
no  one  will  object  to  that.  Now  you  all 
know  that  I  am  studying  to  become  a  teacher 
in  our  Church  School  system,  and  in  truth,  I 
think  my  aim  is  the  highest  of  all  the  rest. 
For  in  that  work,  a  man  is  obliged  to  live 
near  the  Lord  ;  and  I  love  to  think,  read, 
and  study  about  the  principles  of  this  gospel, 
and  if  I  understand  them  aright,  there  is 
room  for  us  all  to  do  our  best. 

Willard. — I  think  so,  too,  Paul,  but  I  think 
it  is  more  manly  to  want  to  be  of  some  real 
use  in  this  world,  like  working  in  the  field  or 
at  the  carpenter's  bench,  helping  in  real 
earnest  to  build  up  Zion  and  make  an  honest 
living  for  a  family,  than  to  want  to  live  by 
gabbing  and  talking  high  falutian  nonsense 
and  calling  it  lawyering  or  such  like  excuses 
for  honest  work. 

Ernest.  I  can  pardon  your  ignorance  on 
that  point,  Willard,  for  I  know  your  brains 
are  not  above  the  roof  shingles,  but  let  me  tell 
you,  my  dear  boy,  that  it  is  brains,  brains, 
bright  intelligent  brains  that  win  this  world's 
battles.  Here  comes  our  teacher,  and  we  will 
just  ask  his  opinion,  for  I  know  he  will  say  I 
am  right. 

[TO   BE  CONCLUDED.] 


PORSON'S  WONDERFUL  MEMORY. 


FEW  men  have  had  such  a  wonderful  mem- 
ory as  Richard  Porson,  the  eminent  Greek 
scholar  of  the  last  century.  His  power  of 
recalling  whatever  he  had  read  astonished  even 
his  friends,  but  his  love  of  intoxicants  led  him 
to  excesses  which  eventually  destroyed  his 
extraordinary  memory. 

Being  one  day  in  the  shop  of  Priestly,  the 
bookseller,  a  gentleman  came  in  and  asked  for 
a  particular  edition  of  Demosthenes.    Priestly 


did  not  possess  it ;  and  as  the  gentleman 
seemed  a  good  deal  disappointed,  Porson 
inquired  if  he  wanted  to  consult  any  partic- 
ular page. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  a  quotation  of 
which  he  was  in  search,  when  Porson  opened 
the  Aldine  edition  of  Demosthenes,  and  after 
turning  over  a  few  leaves,  put  his  finger  on 
the  passage. 

On  another  occasion  he  happened  to  be  in 
a  stage-coach;  presently  there  entered  into  it 
a  young  graduate  with  two  ladies.  This 
young  gentleman  endeavored  to  make  him- 
self seem  very  learned ;  presently  quoting  a 
Greek  passage,  which  he  said  was  from 
Euripides. 

The  Greek  scholar  who  was  dozing  at  the 
other  end  of  the  coach,  awoke  at  the  familiar 
sounds,  and  drawing  a  copy  of  Euripides 
from  the  folds  of  his  cloak,  politely  asked  him 
to  favor  him  with  the  passage. 

The  student  could  not;  and  the  ladies 
began  to  titter.  Reddening,  the  youth  said, 
that  on  second  thoughts,  the  passage,  he  was 
sure,  was  in  Sophocles. 

Porson  thereupon  produced  a  copy  of 
Sophocles,  and  again  asked  him  to  favor  him 
with  the  passage.  The  undergraduate  again 
failed;  the  ladies  tittered  greatly. 

"Catch  me!"  said  he,  "if  I  ever  quote 
Greek  in  a  coach  again." 

Stung  by  the  laughter  of  his  fellow-passen- 
gers, he  said,  "I  recollect  now,  sir;  I  perfectly 
recollect  that  the  passage  is  in  ^Eschylus." 

His  inexorable  tormentor,  diving  again  in 
the  spacious  folds  of  his  cloak,  produced  a 
copy  of  .ifischylus,  and  again  asked  him  to 
favor  him  with  the  passage. 

The  boiling  point  was  now  reached. 
"Stop!  stop!  shouted  he  to  the  coachman. 
"Let  me  out !  There  is  a  man  inside  who 
has  got  the  whole  Budleian  library  in  his 
pocket!" 

On  another  occasion,  calling  upon  a  friend, 
Porson  found  him  reading  Thucydides. 
Being  asked  casually  the  meaning  of  some 
word,  he  immediately  repeated  the  context. 
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"  But  how  do  you  know  that  it  was  this 
passage  I  was  reading?"  asked  his  friend. 

"Because,"  replied  Porson,  "the  word 
only  occurs  twice  in  Thucydides — once  on  the 
right-hand  page  in  the  edition  which  you  are 
now  using,  and  once  on  the  left.  I  observed 
on  which  side  you  looked,  and  accordingly  I 
knew  to  which  passage  you  referred." 

Once,  when  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Burney,  at 
Hammersmith,  with  some  friends,  examining 
some  old  newspapers  which  detailed  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.,  he  came  across  various  par- 
ticulars, ^thought  by  some  of  them  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  Rapin  and  Hume;  but 
Porson  instantly  repeated  a  long  passage  from 
Rapin,  in  which  these  circumstances  were  all 
recounted. 

Upon  one  occasion  he  undertook  to  learn, 
by  heart,  the  entire  contents  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  in  a  week ;  and  he  used  to  say  he 
could  repeat  "Roderick  Random"  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 


The  first  railway  to  Jerusalem  will,  it  is 
reported,  be  opened  in  the  spring  of  the 
coming  year.  It  is  a  short  line,  running 
only  from  Joppa,  the  nearest  port  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  intended  to  accommodate 
the  growing  passenger  and  other  traffic  be- 
tween that  place  and  the  Holy  City.  The 
work  of  construction  is  being  carried  out  by 
a  French  company,  who  began  laying  down 
the  line  in  April,  1890.  It  is  stated  that 
over  eight  hundred  vessels  of  various  kinds 
annually  land  forty  thousand  persons  at  Joppa 
whose  destination  is  Jerusalem. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  a  meteorite, 
which  has  just  been  made  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Geologist  Turner  in  California,  is  of 
unusual  interest.  The  meteorite  in  question 
is  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  and  around  a 
good  portion  of  it  is  a  solid  film  of  gold. 
In  one  part  the  metal  is  about  an  inch  square. 
Gold  has  never  before  been  found  in  con- 
nection with  meteoric  iron,  and  it  demon- 
trates,  says  Mr.  Turner,  "that  there  is  gold 
in  the  worlds  of  space." 


THE  PROPHET  JOSEPH  SMITH  IN 
ZION'S    CAMP.     . 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   I47.) 

I  WILL  give  here  an  extract  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
of  some  ancient  mounds  and  relics  discovered 
by  him  and  the  brethren  journeying  with  him, 
previous  to  the  time  our  little  Michigan  com- 
pany joined  him  at  Salt  River.  The  time 
now  is  that  the  writings  of  Joseph  are  much 
sought  after,  and  the  time  will  come  in  the 
near  future  when  a  man  or  woman  who  was 
acquainted  with  him  personally  and  who  sat 
under  his  teachings,  will  be  rarely  found  liv- 
ing upon  the  earth  in  the  flesh.  Such  indi- 
viduals are  not  very  frequently  met  at  the 
present  day,  and  as  time  in  its  ceaseless 
flight  continues,  their  number  will  grow  less 
and  less.  Also,  I  realize  that  since  the  death 
of  that  great  Prophet  of  God  the  numbers  of 
Israel  have  increased  very  many  thousands, 
both  by  births  on  this  continent  and  by  emi- 
gration from  foreign  nations.  The  earlier 
publications  of  the  church  are  now  seldom 
found  on  sale,  and  those  who  hold  a  book  or 
two  containing  the  writings  of  this  great  man, 
esteem  them  as  being  of  more  value  than 
money.  They  will  not  part  with  them,  only 
by  lending  them  for  a  short  time  to  such  per- 
sons as  they  know  will  use  them  with  the 
greatest  care.  Hence  I  can  see  the  important 
mission  that  is  before  The  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor, carrying  along  with  it  in  bound  volumes 
to  future  ages,  the  precious  and  important 
teachings  and  testimonies  of  men  of  faith  and 
talent,  who  have  been  active  during  the  ear- 
lier history  of  the  rise  of  this  great  and  glori- 
ous latter-day  work,  the  destiny  of  which 
is  to  save,  redeem  and  exalt  the  honest  in 
heart  of  all  the  ages  of  this  earth.  But  to 
the  extract,  which  is  found  on  page  1076, 
Vol.  6,  Times  and  Seaions  : 

"Our  enemies  had  threatened  that  we 
should  not  cross  the  Illinois  River,  but  on 
Monday  the  2nd  (June)  we  were  ferried  over 
without  any  difficulty.  The  ferryman  counted 
and  declared   there  were  five  hundred  of  us; 
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yet  our  true  number  was  only  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Our  company  had  been  in- 
creased since  our  departure  from  Kirtlaiid  by 
volunteers  from  different  branches  of  the 
Church  through  which  we  had  passed.  We 
encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river  until 
Tuesday  the  3rd.  During  our  travels,  we 
visited  several  of  the  mounds  which  had  been 
thrown  up  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  Nephites,  Lamanites,  etc.,  and  this 
morning  I  went  up  on  a  high  mound  near  the 
river,  accompanied  by  the  brethren.  From 
this  mound  we  could  overlook  the  tops  of  the 
trees  and  view  the  prairie  on  each  side  of  the 
river  as  far  as  our  visions  could  extend,  and 
the  scenery  was  truly  delightful. 

"On  the  top  of  the  mound  were  stones 
which  presented  the  appearance  of  three 
altars  having  been  erected  one  above  the 
other,  according  to  ancient  order,  and  human 
bones  were  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  brethren  procured  a  shovel  and 
hoe,  and  removing  the  earth  to  the  depth  of 
about  one  foot  discovered  the  skeleton  of  a 
man,  almost  entire,  and  between  his  ribs  was 
a  Lamanitish  arrow,  which  evidently  pro- 
duced his  death.  Elder  Brigham  Young  re- 
tained the  arrow  and  the  brethren  carried 
some  pieces  of  the  skeleton  to  Clay  County. 
The  contemplation  of  the  scenery  before  us 
produced  peculiar  sensations  in  our  bosoms; 
and  the  visions  of  the  past  being  opened  to 
my  understanding  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Al- 
mighty, I  discovered  that  the  person  whose 
skeleton  was  before  us  was  a  white  Lamanite, 
a  large,  thick-set  man,  and  a  man  of  God. 
He  was  a  warrior  and  chieftain  under  the 
great  prophet  Omandagus,  who  was  known 
from  the  hill  Cumorah,  or  Eastern  Sea,  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  His  name  was  Zelph. 
The  curse  was  taken  from  him,  or  at  least  in 
part;  one  of  his  thigh  bones  was  broken  by  a 
stone  flung  from  a  sling,  while  in  battle  years 
before  his  death.  He  was  killed  in  battle  by 
the  arrow  found  among  his  ribs,  during  the 
last  great  struggle  of  the  Lamanites  and  Ne- 
phites. 

"  Continuing  our  journey  on   the   4th,  we 


encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  At  this  place  we  were  somewhat 
afflicted,  and  our  enemies  strongly  threat- 
ened that  we  should  not  cross  over  into  Mis- 
souri. The  river  being  nearly  one  mile  and 
a  half  wide,  and  having  but  one  ferry  boat,  it 
took  two  days  for  us  to  pass  over.  While 
some  were  ferrying,  others  were  engaged  in 
hunting,  fishing,  etc. ;  as  we  arrived,  we  en- 
camped on  the  bank  within  the  limit  of  Mis- 
souri. While  at  this  place  Sylvester  Smith 
rebelled  against  the  order  of  the  camp,  and 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  against  myself  in 
particular.  This  was  the  first  outbreak  of 
importance  which  had  occurred  to  mar  our 
peace  since  we  commenced  the  journey." 

To  be  correctly  understood,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  state  that  we  did  not  cross  Fishing 
River  at  the  ford  or  crossing  where  we  first 
encamped.  The  water  would  not  admit  of  it. 
So  we  continued  our  journey  along  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  river  until  the  flood  subsided ; 
then  we  forded  the  river  in  safety  and  contin- 
ued our  western  course. 

We  found  by  reports  brought  to  our  camp 
by  some  of  the  prominent  men  living  in  that 
section  that  the  declarations  made  to  us  by 
the  five  horsemen  that  visited  our  camp  on 
the  evening  of  the  storm,  were  really  and 
substantially  without  exaggeration.  A  large 
body  of  men  were  really  gathered  there  with 
the  fixed  intention  of  crossing  the  river  under 
the  cover  of  night  and  falling  upon  us  while 
asleep  and  shedding  our  blood.  But  the  Lord 
ordered  otherwise  and  sent  that  storm  to  frus- 
trate their  wicked  designs.  They  could  not 
stand  against  the  storm — it  was  too  terrible. 
Many  of  their  animals  broke  away  from  them 
and  scattered  in  all  directions  over  the  coun- 
try, and  the  men  suffered  a  terrible  chastise- 
ment from  the  pelting  hail  and  rain  hurled 
upon  them  by  the  furious  wind.  Before  the 
water  had  subsided,  their  organization  was 
demoralized  and  the  men  were  glad  to  aban- 
don their  design  of  exterminating  the  Mor- 
mon camp. 

Our  journey  progressed  day  after  day,  some- 
times favorably  and  sometimes  otherwise.     I 
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will  briefly  allude  to  the  manner  of  our  cross- 
ing the  Walkendaw  Prairie.  We  reached  this 
point  a  little  before  sundown.  We  had 
traveled  hard  that  day  and  were  unusually 
footsore  and  weary.  We  began  to  build  fires 
for  cooking  supper  and  also  commenced  to 
pitch  our  tents  and  unharness  the  teams.  We 
indulged  in  pleasant  thoughts  of  much  needed 
rest,  and  supposed  we  should  soon  perform 
our  accustomed  evening  orisons  and  seek  the 
couch  of  repose.  But  ere  our  meals  were 
prepared  the  word  came  from  the  Prophet 
that  our  location  was  a  dangerous  one,  that 
an  enemy  was  liable  to  attack  us  there,  and  to 
avoid  trouble  it  was  wisdom  that  we  move  im- 
mediately away  from  the  timber,  into  the 
middle  of  the  prairie.  A  large  majority  re- 
sponded to  this  with  the  accustomed  cheerful- 
ness, but  a  few  felt  to  murmur.  However, 
we  all  started,  but  not  exactly  in  the  good 
order  that  had  uniformly  characterized  our 
movements.  Tired  nature  clogged  the  move- 
ments of  some,  and  a  few  teams  fell  behind. 
It  was  midnight  before  a  final  halt  was  made, 
and  all  the  wagons  reached  the  camping 
place.  A  council  of  the  leading  men,  with 
the  Prophet,  was  held.  The  nature  of  that 
council  was  unknown  to  me,  boy  as  I  was; 
hence,  I  may  be  excused  for  not  giving  any 
report.  Of  course,  I  heard  something  in  re- 
lation to  the  nature  of  it;  but  hearsays  are 
best  let  alone  v/hen  one  is  dealing  in  substan- 
tial facts.  But  we  had  a  short  rest.  Some 
had  brought  a  little  wood  from  the  timber 
where  we  had  first  halted  for  the  night,  with 
which  something  was  cooked  to  eat.  Early 
in  the  morning  we  started,  and  reached  the 
western  edge  of  that  prairie  about  ten  o'clock. 
It  was  high  noon  before  all  the  wagons  drove 
up.  The  day  was  extremely  warm  and  we 
suffered  terribly  for  the  want  of  water  to 
quench  our  thirst.  As  soon  as  possible  fires 
were  started,  water  was  procured;  our  animals 
were  led  to  the  crystal  brooks  and  turned 
upon  the  green  grass.  We  all  hunted  the 
grateful  shades  and  rested  our  weary  forms 
upon  some  improvised  couch.  The  night  we 
had  just  passed  was  a  weary  one.     My  feet — 


as  had  been  the  case  numberless  times  since  I 
left  our  home  in  Michigan — were  sore,  blis- 
tered and  bleeding.  The  feet  of  many  of  my 
brethren  were  in  the  same  condition.  If  ever 
a  man  has  found  rest  a  luxury,  it  was  upon 
that  occasion. 

I  think  we  did  not  leave  that  place  until 
the  following  morning. 

To  give  my  readers  a  more  satisfactory  and 
correct  understanding  of  what  transpired  with 
the  mob  parties,  as  well  as  of  the  movements 
of  the  camp  and  the  sayings  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph,  I  will  briefly  review  some  portions  of 
our  travels.  To  do  this  the  most  satisfactory 
way  will  be  to  refer  to  the  account  Joseph 
himself  has  given,  found  on  page  1092  of  the 
6th  volume  of  the  Times  and  Seasons : 

"Friday,  the  20th,  we  went  five  miles  on 
the  prairie  to  procure  food  for  ourselves  and 
horses,  and  to  establish  ourselves  for  the  mo- 
ment in  some  secure  place  where  we  could  de- 
fend ourselves  from  the  rage  of  our  enemies, 
and  while  in  this  situation,  on  Saturday  the 
2ist,  Col.  Sconce,  with  two  other  leading  men 
from  Ray  County,  came  to  see  us,  desiring  to 
know  what  our  intentions  were;  for,  said  he, 
'  I  see  that  there  is  an  almighty  power  that 
protects  this  people,  for  I  started  from  Rich- 
mond, Ray  County,  with  a  company  of  armed 
men,  having  a  full  determination  to  destroy 
you,  but  was  kept  back  by  the  storm,  and  was 
not  able  to  reach  you.'  When  he  entered  our 
camp  he  was  seized  with  such  a  trembling  that 
he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  to  compose  him- 
self; and  when  he  had  made  known  the  object 
of  their  visit,  I  arose  and  addressed  them, 
gave  a  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Saints 
in  Jackson  County,  and  also  of  our  persecu- 
tion generally  and  what  we  had  suffered  by 
our  enemies  for  our  religion ;  and  that  we  had 
come  one  thousand  miles  to  assist  our  breth- 
ren, bring  them  clothing,  etc.,  and  to  rein- 
state them  upon  their  own  lands;  and  that 
we  had  no  intention  to  molest  or  injure  any 
people,  but  only  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
our  afflicted  friends;  and  that  the  evil  reports 
circulated  about  us  were  false,  and  gotten  up 
by  our  enemies  to  procure  our  destruction. 
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When  I  had  closed  a  lengthy  speech,  the 
spirit  of  which  melted  them  into  compassion, 
they  arose  and  offered  me  their  hands  and 
said  they  would  use  their  influence  to  allay 
the  excitement  which  everywhere  prevailed 
against  us,  and  they  wept  when  they  heard 
of  our  afflictions  and  persecutions,  and  that 
our  intentions  were  good.  Accordingly  they 
went  forth  and  rode  among  the  people,  and 
made  unwearied  exertions  to  allay  the  ex- 
citement." 

Also,  the  Prophet  Joseph  in  his  account 
says,  commencing  on  page  1090,  in  the  same 
work : 

"But  the  tempest  of  an  immediate  conflict 
seemed  to  be  checked,  and  the  Jackson  mob, 
to  the  number  of  about  fifteen,  with  Samuel 
C.  Owens  and  James  Campbell  at  their  head, 
started  for  Independence,  Jackson  County,  to 
raise  an  army  sufficient  to  meet  me  before  I 
could  get  into  Clay  County.  Campbell  swore 
as  he  adjusted  the  pistols  m  his  holsters,  'The 
eagles  and  turkey  buzzards  shall  eat  my  flesh, 
if  I  do  not  fix  Joe  Smith  and  his  army  so  that 
their  skins  will  not  hold  shucks,  before  two 
days  are  passed.'  They  went  to  the  ferry  and 
undertook  to  cross  the  Missouri  River  after 
dark,  and  the  angel  of  God  saw  fit  to  sink  the 
boat  about  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  seven 
out  of  twelve  that  attempted  to  cross  were 
drowned.  Thus  suddenly  and  justly  went 
they  to  their  own  place  by  water.  Campbell 
was  among  the  missing.  He  floated  down 
the  river  some  four  or  five  miles,  and  lodged 
upon  a  pile  of  driftwood,  where  the  eagles, 
buzzards,  ravens,  crows  and  wild  animals  ate 
his  flesh  from  his  bones,  to  fulfill  his  own 
words,  and  left  him  a  horrible  looking  skele- 
ton of  God's  vengeance:  which  was  discov- 
ered about  three  weeks  after  by  one  Mr.  Pur- 
tle.  Ovvens  saved  his  life  only  after  floating 
four  miles  down  the  stream,  where  he  lodged 
upon  an  island,  swam  off  naked  about  day- 
light, borrowed  a  mantle  to  hide  his  shame 
and  slipped  home,  rather  shy  of  the  ven- 
geance of  God. 

"We  were  threatened  that  we  should  not 
pass  through  Richmond,  and  it  was  reported 


that  an  army  lay  in  wait  there  to  intercept 
us. 

"Thursday,  19th,  we  passed  through  the 
town  as  soon  as  it  was  light  and  before  the 
inhabitants  were  arisen  from  their  slumbers, 
meeting  with  no  opposition;  but  we  had  not 
proceeded  many  miles  before  one  wagon 
broke  down,  and  by  the  time  that  was  re- 
paired wheels  ran  off  from  others,  and  such 
like  incidents  continued  through  the  day  to 
impede  our  progress.  When  we  started  in 
the  morning  we  intended  to  arrive  in  Clay 
County  that  day,  but  in  vain." 

On  page  1103,  Times  and  Seasons,  Vol.  6, 
Joseph  further  says : 

"On  the  23rd  resumed  our  march  for  Lib- 
erty, Clay  County,  taking  a  circuitous  course 
around  the  heads  of  Fishing  River,  to  avoid 
the  deep  water.  When  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  Liberty  we  were  met  by  General 
Atchison  and  other  gentlemen,  who  desired 
us  not  to  go  to  Liberty,  as  the  feelings  of  the 
people  were  so  much  enraged  against  us.  At 
their  communication  we  wheeled  to  the  left, 
and  crossing  the  prairie  and  woodland,  came 
to  Sidney  Gilbert's  residence  and  encamped 
on  the  bank  of  Rush  Creek,  in  Bro.  Burget's 
field.  During  this  a  council  of  High  Priests 
assembled  in  fulfillment  of  the  revelation 
given  the  day  previous,  and  the  following  in- 
dividuals were  called  and  chosen  as  they  were 
made  manifest  unto  me  by  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit  and  revelation  to  receive  their  endow- 
ment." 

The  names  of  the  brethren  thus  called  were 
Edward  Partridge,  Wm.  W.  Phelps,  Isaac 
Morley,  John  Carrill,  John  Whitmer,  Alger- 
non S.  Gilbert,  Peter  Whitmer,  Jr.,  Simon 
Carter,  Newel  Knight,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Chris- 
tian Whitmer,  Solomon  Hancock,  Thomas  B. 
Marsh  and  Lyman  Wight.  These  brethren 
were  to  go  to  Kirtland  and  receive  their  en- 
dowments in  the  Kirtland  Temple. 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


"All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
shuld  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
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THE    MARTIN. 

The  martin,  or  swallow,  is  a  pretty 
bird.  Its  color  is  black,  with  a 
brown  breast.  It  comes  in  the 
spring  and  builds  its  nest  of  mud 
under  the  eaves  of  barns,  houses  or 
sheds.  It  takes  little  bits  of  mud  at 
a  time  to  build  the  nest.  It  leaves  a 
little  opening  to  the  nest  just  large 
enough  to  go  in  and  out  when 
ever  it  pleases. 

As  soon  as  the  nest  is  built  the 
bird  lines  it  with  feathers  so  it  will 
be  soft  for  the  little  birds. 

The  martin's  eggs  are  of  a 
speckled  color.  As  soon  as  the 
young  ones  get  old  enough  they  fly 
around  with  the  old  ones. 

In  the  fall  they  all  fly  away  and 
stay  through  winter  and  come  back 
early  in  the  spring. 

There  are  a  great  many    martins 

here  in  the  summer,  and  from  them 

we  can  learn  a  good  lesson — that  of 

industry. 

Mary  A.    Ward, 
Age  II  years, 
Elba,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho. 


THE    COYOTE. 

The  Coyote  is  a  long-nosed,  sneak- 
ing animal  belonging  to  the  dog 
family.  He  will  sneak  around  the 
fowl-house    and    steal    the  chickens. 

Once  my  uncle  had  a  great   many 


chickens.  It  was  in  summer  and  the 
weather  was  warm,  so  he  would  leave 
the  coop  door  open.  A  coyote  found 
it  out  by  the  scent,  for  these  animals 
have  powerful  organs  of  smell,  and 
came  up  to  try  what  kind  of  chickens 
uncle  had. 

Master  Coyote  would  come  up 
every  night  and  take  a  chicken  or 
two  for  his  supper.  He  kept  up  his 
nightly  visits  until  uncle  thought  he 
would  put  a  stop  to  it.  He  got  up 
bright  and  early  one  morning,  loaded 
his  gun  and  went  down  to  the  yard 
just  as  Master  Coyote  was  leaving. 
The  coyote  trotted  down  the  road  a 
little  way,  and  then  turned  around  to 
look  back,  but  just  then  uncle  fired, 
and  the  animal  never  stole  another 
chicken. 

Coyotes  are  also  very  sly  creatures. 
If  there  are  any  old  carcasses  around, 
the  coyote  will  go  and  get  a  good 
meal.  But  before  approaching  he 
will  sniff  all  around  to  see  if  there 
are  any  traps  set  to  catch  him. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  all 
young  people  to  be  as  sly  as  coyotes 
are,  and  be  careful  how  they  walk  in 
evil  traps. 

Walter  N.   Draper, 

Age  i6  years. 
St.  John,  Tooele  Co.,  Utah. 


THE    CAT    AND    LITTLE    RABBITS. 

We  used  to  keep  tame  rabbits, 
and  they  would  dig  their  holes  deep 
in  the  ground  and  make  nests  for 
their  little  ones.  One  day  my  broth- 
ers dug  down  and  found  a  nest  with 
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nine  little  rabbits  in  it,     After  taking 
them  out  of  the   nest   they  brought 


Having    had    her    own    little    ones 
taken    away,    she    had,    during   the 


them  to  the  house  and  put  them  in  a  i  night,  carried  the  little  rabbits  to  her 
box.  own  box. 


At  this  same  time  we  had  a  cat 
with  some  little  kittens  in  another  box. 
All  the  kittens  but  one  were  taken  ' 


Dora    Wall, 

Age  14  years. 


RocKviLLE,  Utah. 


away  from  the  old  cat.  One  morn- 
ing when  we  went  to  feed  the  little 
rabbits  they  were  all  gone.  We 
thought  the  cat  had  eaten  them.  But 
when  we  went  to  where  the  cat 
was  we  were  surprised  to  find  the 
nine  little   rabbits    sucking   the   cat. 


A   BABY'S   GUARDIAN. 


A  GENTLENAN  in  Connecticut  took 
not  long  ago  a  collie  from  the  Lothian 
Kennels  at  Stepney.  The  dog,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  kind,  soon  made 
himself  one  of  the  family,  andassum- 
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ed  special  responsibilities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  youngest  child,  a  girl 
three  years  of  age.  It  happened 
one  day  in  November  that  the  father 
was  returning  from  a  drive,  and,  as 
he  neared  his  house,  he  noticed  the 
dog  in  a  pasture  which  was  separated 
by  a  stone  wall  from  the  road.  From 
behind  this  wall  the  collie  would 
spring  up,  bark,  and  then  jump 
down  again,  constantly  repeating  it. 
Leaving  his  horse  and  going  to  the 
spot,  he  found  his  little  girl  seated 
on  a  stone,  with  the  collie  wagging 
his  tail  and  keeping  guard  beside 
her. 

In  the  light  snow  their  path  could 
be  plainly  seen ;  and,  as  he  traced  it 
back  he  saw  where  the  little  one  had 
walked  several  times  around  an  open 
well  in  the  pasture.  Very  close  to 
the  brink  were  the  prints  of  the  baby 
shoes,  but  still  closer  on  the  edge  of 
the  well  were  the  tracks  of  the  collie, 
who  evidently  kept  between  her  and 
the  well.  I  need  not  tell  you  the 
feeling  of  the  father  as  he  saw  the 
fidelity  of  the  dumb  creature,  walking 
between  the  child  and  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  terrible  death. 


THE   FAST    CLOCK. 


George  III.  was  extremely  punc- 
tual, and  expected  punctuality   from 

every  one.    Lord  H was  the  most 

punctual  person  who  attended  on 
his  majesty.  He  had  an  appoint- 
ment   one    day    with    the    king     at 


Windsor  at  twelve  o'clock.  On 
passing  through  the  hall  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  on  which  his  lordship, 
in  his  anger  at  being  half  a  minute 
too  late,  raised  his  cane,  and  broke 
the  glass  of  the  clock.  The  king 
reminded  him  that  he  was  a  little  be- 
yond his  time,  which  he  excused  as 
well  as  he  could. 

At  the  next  audience,  the  king,  as 
he  entered  the  room,  exclaimed, — 

"H ,  how  came  you  to  strike 

the  clock  ?" 

"The  clock  struck  first,  your 
majesty." 

The  king  laughed  heartily  at  the 

grave  manner  in  which  Lord  H 

justified  himself  the  solemnity  of  the 
answer  adding  zest  to  the  expression. 


A  ROUGH  EXPERIENCE. 


When  Elder  Leonard  lived  in 
Jackson  County,  Missouri,  he  had 
an  experience  that  nearly  cost  him 
his  life. 

On  the  evening  of  February  20th, 
1843,  while  he  and  his  wife  were 
seated  by  their  fire,  five  armed  men 
came,  and,  forcing  their  way  in, 
pointed  their  guns  at  him  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  a  Mormon.  On  being 
told  that  he  was,  they  ordered  him 
out  of  the  house.  He  did  not  go 
out,  so  one  of  the  men  picked  up 
a  chair  and  struck  at  him,  but  the 
chair  struck  a  beam  and  did  not 
come  down  with  force  enough  to 
knock  him  down,  but  the  chair  broke 
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when  it  hit  him.  The  man  then 
picked  up  another  chair  with  which 
he  knocked  Brother  Leonard  down. 
They  then  took  him  by  the  legs  and 
dragged  him  out  doors.  Some  of 
them  threw  him  up  in  the  air  and 
when  he  came  down  one  of  them 
jumped  on  his  breast  and  broke  two 
of  his  ribs.  They  then  took  off  his 
coat  and  shirt  and  beat  him  with 
their  gun  stocks. 

By  this  time  Elder  Leonard 
thought  he  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
and,  raising  his  hands  toward  heaven, 
he  fell  to  the  ground.  The  mob 
then  stopped,  and  Sister  Leonard, 
with  the  help  of  another  sister, 
carried  him  into  the  house,  and 
making  him  as  comfortable  as  she 
could,  she  went  out  and  reasoned 
with  the  mob,  who  very  soon  left. 
She  then  sent  for  two  or  three 
Elders,  who  came  and  administered 
to  her  husband,  and  he  was   healed 

instantly. 

George  W.  Home. 
Mill  Creek,  Utah. 


A  SURE  MARK. 

The  tact  that  is  born  of  true  kind- 
heartedness  is  a  thing  for  which  its 
possessor  may  well  be  admired  and 
imitated.  "I  like  your  friend  Grace 
Hunt  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do 
Ellen  Mayo,"  said  fourteen-yaar-old 
Tom  to  his  sister  Fanny  at  the  tea- 
table,  one  evening. 

"Why?"  asked  Fanny  in  some  sur- 


prise. "I'm  sure  Ellen  is  a  great 
deal  brighter  than  Grace,  and  pret- 
tier, too  !" 

"She  may  be,"  assented  Tom, 
doubtfully,  "but  I  don't  call  her  very 
polite.  I  told  Grace  that  funny  story 
father  read  us  out  of  Mr.  Black's 
letter  today,  and  she  laughed  and 
said  it  was  a  splendid  story,  and  that 
she  should  remember  it  and  tell  it  to 
sombody  else.  But  when  I  tried  to 
tell  it  to  Ellen  Mayo,  she  interrupted 
me  before  I'd  got  half-way  through, 
saying,  '  Oh  yes !  I  remember  all 
about  that,  now ;  your  sister  told  me 
a  week  ago  ;  it's  about  that  man  who 
— 'and  she  went  on  and  finished  the 
story  herself." 

"It  wasn't  polite  of  course,"  ad- 
mitted Fanny,  "but  I  suppose  she 
didn't  think  how  it  would  make  you 
feel.  And,  Tom,  the  fact  is,  I  told 
the  story  to  Grace,  too,  at  the  same 
time  Ellen  heard  it!" 

"I  don't  care  anything  about  that," 
decidedly,  "except  I  like  her  all  the 
better  for  it.  She  didn't  make  me 
feel  uncomfortable,  and  as  if  I  was 
an  old  newspaper,  as  Ellen  did.  I  say 
she's  a  lady!" 

"And  I  agree  with  you,  m.y  son," 
said  his  father,  "and  I'll  venture  to 
predict  that  she's  a  girl  who'll  make 
fe\v  enemies  and  make  many  friends, 
as  long  as  she  lives." 


If  you  wish  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  play,  do  first  all  the  Vv^ork  which  it 
is  your  duty  to  perform. 
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ISLAND  OF  DREAMS. 


Music  by  J.  S.  Lewis. 
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had  such    a        preuty  di  earn,  mamma, 

dear     lit  -  tie   stream  lull    o£  111  -  les 

as       it  flowed    on  toward  the  o  -  cean 

saw  there   a      beau  -  ti  -  f  ul  an  -  gel, 


Such  pleasant  and  beau-ti  -  lul  ihiugsi 

Crept  o  -  ver  the  gie^n  mossy  stones, 

Through  shadows  and  pretty   sun  beams, 

WitQ  crown  ail  bespmgied    with  dew: 
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Of      a    dear     lit     tie  nest,  in     the  meadows   of  rest,  Whi  re  the  birdie     her    lul-Ia-hy     sings. 

And         just  where   1  I:iy,      it«  thin  sparkiins  spray  Sang     swe  tly     In     de    li  -  cate  tones. 

Each      note 'J rew  more  deep  and    I  soon   fell     asleep.    And  was  off    to    the    Is  and       of    Dreams, 

Sne      toucheJ  me  and  spoke,  and  I  quickly      awoke:      And  found  there,  dear  mamma,  'twas  you. 
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Of      a     dear   little    nest,    In  the   meadows    of  rest,  Where  the  blrdle      her  lul  -  la  -  by      sings. 
And       just  where     I   lay,      1  s        thin  sparkling  spray  Bang     sweetly      in    de  -  11  -  cate  tones. 
Eich      note  grew  mure  deep  and   I    soon   fell    asleep.     And  was  off    to     the     Island      of   Dreams. 
She      touched  me  and  spoke,  and   I       quickly    awoke:     And    found  there,  dear  mamma,  'twas  you. 


MUSINGS. 


One  summer's  eve,  with  toil  and  heat  oppressed, 

I  sought  the  shade,  my  weary  limbs  to  rest ; 

It  was  my  luck  to  find  a  cosy  nook, 

O'erhung  with  willows  by  a  crystal  brook. 

The  happy  birds  sang  love  on  ev'ry  spray : 

The  brook  that  rippled  where  the  pebbles  lay 

Sang  joy  and  peace  with  constant,  steady  flow 

As  on  it  hastened  to  the  lake  below. 

While  musing  on  this  sweet,  enchanting  theme 

My  soul  was  wrapt  ac  in  a  happy  dream  ; 

I  saw  a  type  of  life  reflected  there 

To  study  which,  1  bent  with  miser's  care. 

It  was  a  lesson  nature  had  bestowed 

That  hfts  one  nearer  to  the  throne  of  God. 

How  like  to  life  this  restless  stream  methought, 

With  ups  and  downs,  and  twists  and  turnings  fraught ; 

How  like  the  ripples  in  its  channels  are 

To  human  passions,  stirred  with  worldly  care  ; 

How  like  the  pebbles  in  its  breast  that  lie 

To  gems  of  truth  the  heart  that  purify. 

How  like  the  verdant  banks  that  gird  its  tide 

To  laws  divine  our  lives  that  shape  and  guide; 

How  like  the  sunbeams  on  its  bosom  fair 

To  heavenly  gifts  the  pure  and  humble  wear ; 


How  like  its  constancy  that  knows  no  rest. 

To  life  impelled  by  duty's  stern  behest  ; 

How  like,  its  journey  to  the  vale  below 

To  life's  swift  current  as  to  death  we  go; 

And  then  the  birds  that  charmed  this  happy  place 

With  anthems  sweet  for  gifts  of  life  and  grace. 

How  well  that  human  lips  might  learn  to  raise 

Such  pure  devotions  to  their  Maker's  praise, 

.And  live    like  them,  in  unity  and  love 

To  taste  the  joys  of  perfect  life  above. 

These  were  the  thoughts  and  feelings  I  partook 

That  joyous  hour,  beside  the  winding  brook ; 

How  blest  it  is  to  rest  in  solitude 

And  think  of  God,  and  all  His  mercies  good  ! 

■7. 


Good  works  have  back  of  them  good 
thoughts.  If  a  man  surrenders  himself  to 
evil  thinking  it  will  soon  show  out  in  evil 
doing.  Good  thoughts  can  be  cultivated ;  so 
can  bad  thoughts.  The  habit  will  grow  in 
either  direction.  A  man  should  think  right 
if  he  would  do  right. 
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YOUNG  BROS.  CO., 

DEALERS    IN 

ID03\/^E:S"riO  I      Sewing 

WHEELER  A-  wiLSOX  ^EW  NO.  »  j   Machines. 
Manufacturing  Sewing  Machines  a  Specialty. 

CHKSE     BROS.     PIKNOS. 

Packard  Organs, 
Clough  &  Warren  Organs, 

GUITARS,  .  ACCORDEONS,  •  MANDOLINS  •  BANJOS,  •  VIOLINS 

HMD 

MUSICAL  MERCHAJYDISE., 

YOUNG  BROS.  C0,^«5f  JSSf^'  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


o 


DOmESTIC  SEWlflG  mflCHiriEs 


ttlhat's  the  DDattep  floua? 

•f  BROiMNING  •?•  BROS 

lead IhtDi all  ID h  SPORTING  GOODS  BUSINESS  We: 
TWO  IMMENSE  STORES  CHUCH  FULL  OF 

Pire  Arms,  Ammuaition,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GENUINE    THOTU^SON    iniKTER     PROOF=    BOOTS    KND    SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  llidi  Arm  Sewing  Machine,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST;  Yost  Type  Writing 
Machines,  Sporting,  Bhisling  and  Giant  Powder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 

24ei  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah.  155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Authorized   Citv  Agents 


DEPOSIT  STflJVlP   SYSTEJVI 

— OF  THE— 

UTAH  COMMERCIAL  AP  SAVINGS  BANK 

22  and  24  E.  1st  South  Street. 


10th  Ward  Co-op., 

cor.  8th  East  and  4th  South 

G.  F.  Brooks, 

cor.  1st  South  and  6th  East 

Foulger  Brothers, 

68  K  Street 

Eardley  &  Sperry, 

63iS.  Main 

Mrs.  A.  Butterworth, 

cor.  3rd  West  and  .3rd  South 

Wm  Stoneman,           - 

444  W.  4th  North 

15th  Ward  Store, 

340  Vf.  1st  South 

Mrs.  C.  Hill, 

373  N.  5th  West 

H.  F.  Evans. 

111  S.  .1th  West 

H.  J.  Shimming, 

537  N.  1st  West 

Frank  Branting, 

667  S.  4th  East 

Siddoway  Bro?., 

701  E.  7th  South 

Mrs.  S.  Home. 

cor.  State  and  nth  South 

324  W.  6th  South 

J.  &  M.  Irvine, 

759  S.  2nd  East 

E.  H.  Irvine, 

459  3rd  Street 

John  H.  Kelson, 

818  E  2nd  South 

Arthur  Frewin, 

776  W.  North  Temple 

A.  H.  Woodruff, 

Liberty  Park 

John  F.  Coe, 

cor.  2nd  South  and  3rd  East 

J.  W.  Rogers  &  Ck)., 

Park  Terrace  Drug  Store 

Robinson  &  King, 

347  West  Temple 

J.  W.  Harris 

210  C  Street 

John  Brown, 

cor.  North  Temple  and  2nd  W  est 

C.  P.  Held, 

377  6th  Street 

Richard  Duerden, 

Bountiful 

Centerville  Co-op., 
Pacific  Lumber  &  Building 

Centerville 

Company,                -              Sugar 

James  Neilson, 

Big  Cottonwood 

George  .Saville, 

Mill  Creek 

J.  E.  Robinson, 

Farmington 

OO.  Deposits  can  be  made  at  the  Bank  or  with  «ny  of 
its  agents,  and  when  the  amount  reaches  81.0^)  the  depositor 
will  get  5  per  cent,  interest  thereon,  compounded  4  times  a 
year. 

GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS, 
Directors.— F.  Armstrong,  P.  W.  Madsen,  Thomas  W 
EUerbeck,  Bolivar  Roberts.  Dr.  Jos,  S.  Richards,  Thomas  W. 
Jennings,  O.  H.  Hardy,  M.  E.  Cummings,  Samuel  Mclatyre. 
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jlio  Grande  Ujestern  ({uiy. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CAES  BETWEEN  SAN  PRANCISCa 
AND  DENVER. 


This  is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAILI 


Connecting  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  Calilornia  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullman 
buffett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME 
Family  sleeping  ears  tor  the  use  of  passengers  holdinc 
second  class  tickets. 


D.  O.  DODGE, 


J.  H.  BENNETT, 


Gen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'lPass'rAg't,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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rjOR   PARTY    INVITATIONS, 

i  Programmes,  Wedding  Station- 
ery, etc.,  etc.,  place  your  orders  with 
Geo.  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co.,  .Salt 
Lake  City. 


THE  GHlIiDREll'S  BOOK, 

A  collection  of  short  stories  and  po- 
ems, by  Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron. 
Price,  Postpaid,      -      -       $1.25  cts. 


I 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

TT  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;  growing  continuously, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing  ; 
Carpets  and  Wall  Paper  ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent 
be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  EETAIL. 

Main  Street,  T.  G.  Webbeb, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Superintendent. 
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--D.  O.  CALDERS 
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MUSIC  PALACE;- 

46  and  47  W.  Iflt  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

^^•OideTS  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention.-^! 
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DfHO]*  PflGipiG 

SYSTEM, 

The  Throngh  Car  Line 

TO 

A//  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

TbngliPilLLllAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Without  Change. 


CITY  TICKET  OFl<TCE  201   MAIN  ST. 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passenger  Dep'f. 
S.  H.  H.'CLARK,     C.S.  MELLEN,     E.  L.LOMAX, 
Vice-Prest  &  Gen.  Mgr.  Gen.  Traffic  Mgr.  G.  P.  &T.A. 

RAuerbach&Bro., 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.        -         One  Price  to  AIL 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 


Utah  Cracker  Factory, 

[HENRY  WALLACE,  Manager] 

Ma/ntifacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


873  E.  d  South  St.,       Salt  L,ake  City. 
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WONDER- 
LANDS 


W 


ILD 


BY  HON.  A.  B.  CARLTON. 

(For  7  years  U.  S.  Commlssiontr  to  Utah.) 
"A  charming  volume  of  350  page9,(llscusslng  mm  ahlgh 
standpoint  the  conclliion  of  affairs  m  Utah,  and  depleting 
in  graceful  langnaee  some  ot  the  beauties  of  the  mighty 
West."— The  Standard,  (Ogdcn). 
Illustrated  with  Steel  and  Photo  Engiavings,  -  Price,  $2 
Geo  Q.  Caitnon  &  Sons  Co.,  Gpn'l  Agents. 

Fire    Insat^ance   Co. 

OF 


Paid  up  Capital,   - 
Assets,      -     -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 
$310,000.00. 


TUB  nVTOItS. 

Henry  Dinwoodey,     P.  T.  Farnsworth,  John  C.  Cutler 

George  Romney,         William  H.  Rowe,  David  Eccles, 

Themes  G.  Webber,     John  Henry  Smith,  Geo.  W-  Thatcher 

Frank  W.  Jennings,  Charles  8.  Burton. 

oFi?icx:its. 

HEBER  J,  GRANT,  Pres't-       GEO.  ROMNEY,  Vlce-Prea't. 

LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer.     ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

H.  J.GRANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS. 

J.  F.  GRANT.  MG'R.  tf 

Books,     •••     ••• 

Stationet^y, 
•••     •••       Toys, 

OFFICE  SUPPltlES,  ETC., 

UtahBook&Stationery 

72  Main  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
t>Ul^Cflj4     ]V[.     JVIefllililSTEt^, 


IvIANAQER. 


tf 


WM.  DEIYER  &  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Drags,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfectlsatlsfaotlon. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden,  Utah 
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THE  HEHHY  DIJIWOODEY  FIlH]*ITl)f{E  mMt 

SKL-X    L-KKE    CITV. 

BABY   CARRIAGES,  I^EFt?IGEl^ATORS, 

FUHHITURE,   carpets,  WAlili  PAPEt^. 


The  H.  A.  Tuckett  Candy  Co 

STBRJH  CflJ^DV  WOf^I^S, 

SALT     LAKE     CITY,    UTAH, 
Manufacturers  of 


B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES   A 

General  Danking  5usine§s. 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 


FIUE  CANDIES  for  the  Retail  Trade. 
PORE    GOODS    AT    REASONABLE   PRICES. 

18-27 

DESII^ES   YOU^    flCCOOnXS. 

«g-DEEDS  AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.-&, 
60  S.  East  Temple  St ,                  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Wilford  WoodruflF,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Saviiifi^s  Jb^ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY,. 
No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Takes  deposits   in   any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent.  In- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,   with   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 

15-27 

TI16  State  BanK 

OP   \JXKH. 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -     $25,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

POETICAL  WORKS 

OF 

HBBEB  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

DIRECTORS  : 

Joseph  F.  Smith,            Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Wm.  H.  Rowe,                Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon,     Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Spencer  Clawaon,            Philo  T.  Famsworth, 
Elias  Morris,                    E.  M.  Weiler, 
Henry  A.  WooUey. 

ALFRED  OSMOND. 

A  new  book  of  poems,  arranged  and 

published  by  the  author. 

Price,  (Cloth),           -         -         $1.50 

(Leather),            -               2.00 

(Leather  Gilt),         -          "2.50 

GENERAL.   BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 

For  sale  by  Geo.   Q.  Cannon  & 
Sons  Co.,  24  E.  South  Temple  St., 

Salt  Lake  City. 

26  %  I  THOjHflS,  28 1 1  TH0fflflS,30 1 K-  TflOfflllS,  32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
s'ALT     lake    CIT'Y,    UTAH. 


24' £6 


COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO., 

THE  SALT  IiflKE  IWUSIG  DEJUiEllS, 

Rich,  Pure  and  Sympa- 
thetic Tone,  with  Qual- 
)        ity  and  Power. 

ESTEY  RIANO,  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  ACTION 

ESTEY  ORGANS.  2.50,000  IN  USE. 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS,  SHEET  MUSIC  AND  BOOKS,  -f 


GENERAL 
THE 


sjr»WefeeP  E'Iaii®s, 


16-27 


74    MAIN  STREET. 

Catalogue  Free. 


